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Every user of Locomobile will 
testify to the fact that it is 
Easily the Best Built Car 
in America. 
PRICES $2100 UP. 
THE LOCOMOBILE C0., Bridgeport, Conn. 
BRANCHES: New York, Broadway and 76th 
St.; PHILADELPHIA, 249 North Broad St.; 
CuIcaco, 1354 Michigan Ave.; Boston, 15 
Berkeley St. 


Member Association of ‘Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers. 
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are required just to describe a lot 
of interesting booklets of travel, 
any one of which can be obtained 
by sending a few cents in stamps. 
These fifty-two pages make the 
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In Search 
of the Unknown 


By 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “The Maids of Paradise,” “‘Cardigan,”’ etc. 


HIS captivating story describes the 
strange adventures and novel love 
affairs of a young student of science who 
accompanies a learned professor on expe- 
ditions in search of the unknown in nature. 
The professor is on the track of some en- 
tirely new facts, with which he intends to 
astonish the world.. In the meantime the 
student meets several girls, and half a dozen 
love affairs develop. A unique and highly 
entertaining story, in which Mr. Chambers 
has drawn his girls with his usual felicity, 
and their engaging charms are all the more 
piquant displayed in such fantastic sur- 
roundings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
“The Givers’’—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author’s readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is delu ed by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Mluastrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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COMMENT 


Pratrvorm: No Humsue! 


THkopokE RoosEvELT says: 

We are content to rest our case before the American people upon 
the fact that to adherence to a lofty ideal we have added proved 
governmental efficiency. Therefore, our promises may surely be 
trusted as regards any issue that is now before the people; and we 
may equally be trusted to deal with any problem which may here- 
after arise. 

Our actions speak even louder than our words for the faith 
that is in us. We base our appeal upon what we have done and 
are doing, upon our record of administration and legislation dur- 
ing the last seven years, in which we have had complete control 
of the government. We intend in the future to carry on the gov- , 
ernment in the same way that we have carried it on in the past. 


Self-satisfaction! Self-confidence! Self-certainty! Take us 


or leave us! That sums it up. 

We discuss Mr. Roosrvert’s letter of acceptance at length 
in other columns. Hn passant, we may say that it is an un- 
precedentedly masterful and extraordinarily able document. 
In both thought and expression it teems with the natural vigor 
and nervous energy of its author. No opportunity is missed 
to keep the enemy on the run. Some adroitness is shown 
in the method of stating the criticisms of the opposition, 
but each is met boldly, confidently, aggressively. There is 
not so much as a hint of the possibility of the present ad- 
ministration ever having been or ever going to be in the 
wrong. Mr. Roosevett is undoubtedly wholly sincere in re- 
garding it as ideal. But, he insistently urges upon his rival, 
if you will persist in finding faults, in detecting errors, in 
scenting danger in present policies, what remedial changes do 
you propose? Speak up, in detail, and we will join issue: 
otherwise, by helding your peace, confess your impotence. It is 
a direct, personal challenge to the Judge to come into the open 
and fight it out on every point he cares to raise. We'shall 
know in a day or two-how it is met. 


One fact is certain. The letter of acceptance shows that in 
so far as pertains to convineing him that he is unworthy of 
election, the Democrats’ two months’ work has gone for noth- 
ing. Ile still obstinately claims to be the worthy leader of 
a worthy party, and if either he or his party have done any- 
thing they ought to be sorry for he is glad they did it. He is 
not very successful as an apologist, but perhaps he didn’t try. 


For a broad, handsome claim it is hard to beat the follow- 
ing: “There is not a policy, foreign or domestic, which we 
are now carrying out, which it would not be disastrous to re- 
verse or abandon.” Tle proceeds to declare that if the Demo- 
crats should come in and not reverse the Republican policies 
they would show themselves to be insincere and unfit to be 
trusted; but if they should reverse any of the said policies, 
“by just so much would the nation as a whole be damaged.” 
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Apparently there is nothing left for the Democrats, in case 
of suecess, but to abandon the cares of government and 


with characteristic 
Democrats is 


climb a tree. The President speaks 


comprehensiveness, but the case of the not 


so desperate as he makes out. A new administration 
begins where the last administration left off. It has 
to take things as it finds them, and must often carry 


out policies which it has criticised. Moreover, both among 
the Roosevetr veters and the Parker voters there will be 
many men of many minds. There is hardly a policy among 
those which the President commends as indispensable which 
a good many Republicans do not criticise and a good many 
Democrats do not approve. And, further, it is not alone what 
the Republican President has done that influences voters, 
but what they think he is liable to do when he gets his sce- 
ond wind. 

The journalists in charge of the Democratic canvass make 
characteristic comments. “ Like an impetuous mountain 
stream, the current of his utterance moves rapidly, dashing 
over, but not dislodging, the obstacles it encounters,” is the 
Herald’s picturesque description. And then it proceeds to 
gasp at the daring of the man in refusing to “bend to the 
rising storm of popular demand for tariff reform” and in 
“ranging himself with the stalwart enemies of all who would 
seek to lower taxation and relieve manufacturers and con- 
sumers generally of the barbarous enormities and excrescences 
of a protection which has outgrown every decent claim and 
has overridden the commercial rights and liberties of the 
people.” JLlis pronouncement of satisfaction with and un- 
hesitating perpetuation of his foreign policy is taken as an 
indication of the kind of “Serbonian bog” of expenditures 
and taxation the country will be plunged into “if his ambi- 
tion and aspirations are gratified.” 

Careful not to eneroach upon Mr. Pwutirzer’s exclusive 
personal privilege of injecting thunder and lightning into 
“open letters ”—another of which is about due—the World 
sticks closely to prosaic governmental expenditures, and the 
candidate’s treatment of them. Between ourselves, President 
RoosEvELT, when dealing with United States currency, has not 
what might be called a saving disposition. He likes to do fine 
things in a big way, and distinctly does not like to be bothered 
Why is Suaw? he might and probably does 
oceasionally ask. But he writes about them in his letter 
after a manner not wholly free from guile. It is true, as he 
says, that there have been no very great changes in the cost 
of running the government since the war with Spain, but, 
as the World pertinently inquires, why confine the comparison 
to that brief period? Of course, expenditures increased enor- 
mously during the war, and were sure to continue on a 
higher level for a year or two, but not necessarily forever. 
The fact of no decrease is as significant as a big increase 
would be under normal conditions. A very proper comparison 
is that made by the World with 1897, thus: 


about expenses. 


1904. 
$132,000,000 
115,000,000 
102,000,000 


Expenditure for 1897. 
Civil and miscellaneous............ $80,000,000 
War Department 48,000,000 
Navy Department 34,000,000 


Ifere, in three items, is an increase of $187,000,000 in ordi- 
nary running expenses. It is a lot of money, and the question 
is, if we keep on adding to expenditures at that rate, may 
we not bring up in the poorhouse? Probably not. The coun- 
try is rich and the people are doing well. Besides, some day 
they wi/l get mad and turn out the men who are piling up 
their taxes. Possibly Mr. Roosevett thinks that, if he gets 
South America into good running order, he will have done 
his share, and his successors can struggle with the popular 
resentment that will then have been aroused against paying 
the piper. 

Anyhow, it is interesting to see how, after making a few 
sly dabs at figures—just enough to let you know that he knows 
they are there—he takes the flat position that present ex 
penditures are necessary and that reduction would be unwis 
Stand up, Judge Parker! You declare for retrenchment. 
Where will you retrench? Will you promise to cut down tl 


rural free delivery, stop irrigating the plains—and lose tl 
farmers’ votes ¢ 


Will you “di- 


If so, the issue is joined. 
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mantle our coast fortifications”? Will you “cut down the 
navy” (horrible thought!) or “the Alaskan telegraph sys- 
tem”? (frightful!). Or,now look sharp, will you promise to 
revoke our imperial order to the effect that each and every 
one of our faithful soldiers shall have a pension when—at 
sixty-two-—he becomes incapacitated for further strenuous 
effort with his hands? Perchance you will raise the limit to 
seventy or seventy-two! But what will you do, anyway? 
Maybe, you don’t care for the votes of veterans. That is the 
line of argument. It is not so easy to meet while carrying 
water on both shoulders, in your hands and on your head. 
But the fact remains that, second only, as an effective issue, 
to the personal proclivities of the Republican candidate, is 
governmental extravagance. We are willing to pay well for 
what we get, and make allowance for an occasional fling on 
the part of Presidents who want to break some sort of record, 
but this continuing to pay more and more pensions year after 
year—now forty since the war ended—is getting to be mighty 
tiresome. 

The Evening Post declares that Mr. Roosevett’s letter says 
in effect to the army: “ Elect me... and your opportunities 
to glut your warlike passions will be increased”; and to 
the navy: “ Elect me, and your guns shall be heard on every 
sea.” Shucks!. The army has not nearly as much warlike 
passion per capita as the Post’s editorial staff, and the last 
thing the navy wants is war. Fighting modern war-ships is 
as disagreeable a job as exists. If Colonel Roosrvett offered 
the navy gun-play in every sea, the navy would come ashore 
and vote for Parker. The Post should apologize to the serv- 
ice and mix in more bromide with whatever ‘it is taking. Men 
who know what war is don’t like it. American professional 
fighting-men are always for peace until war actually comes. 
The folks who want war are amateur fighting-men, reformers, 
cranks, contractors, and some editors and publishers of news- 
papers. 


Mr. Roosevett is quite warranted in lashing the Demo- 
cratic management for its lack of cohesion and indefiniteness 
of purpose, but in applying the scourge to the Democratic 
party as a whole he makes only a distinction which might or 
might not be regarded as helpful to his own cause. A party 
representing the common people and dominated by them 
necessarily Jacks the consistency of well-defined policy pos- 
sessed by a party guided by a class, by a few, or by one man. 
It is the difference between democratic government, on the 
cone hand, and oligarchic, or autocratic, government, as the 
case may be, on the other. All depends on what you want. 


We cannot agree with the President when he declares that 
his actions do and will continue to speak “even louder ” than 
his words. Somehow we cannot get these particular “ words ” 
out of our head: 


If a nation shows how to act with decency in industrial and 
political matters, if it keeps order and pays its obligations, then 
it need fear no interference from the United States. Brutal wrong- 
doing or an impotence which results in a general loosening of 
the ties of civilized society may finally require intervention by 
some civilized nations, and in-the Western Hemisphere the United 
Ntates cannot ignore this duty; but it remains true that our in- 
terests and those of our southern neighbors are in reality identical. 
All that we ask is that they shall govern themselves well and be 
prosperous and orderly. 


We should hate to believe that the time will ever come when he 
or any future President will act accordingly. 


Speaking of the Monroe Doctrine the President says: 


While upholding the rights of the weaker American republics 
against foreign aggression the administration has lost no opportunity 
to point out to these republics that those who seek equity should 
come with clean hands, and that whoever claims liberty as a 
right must accept the responsibilities that go with the exercise 
of the right. 


Colombia would probably decline to give the administration 
a certificate of efficiency in upholding its rights against for- 
eign aggression, but let that go. Tell us, Great and Good 
Friend, who constituted your administration a grandfather 
to the South-American republics, to disclose to them the fine 
points of equity, to warn them about the responsibilities of 
these who claim liberty as a right, and to shake the Big Stick 
at them when they are noisy? Do you think it was Monroe 
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who put all those duties upon you? Not a bit! You and 
yours invented them. The Monroe Doctrine commits us to 
a lively interest in the territorial integrity of the South- 
American countries, not for their sakes, nor because we are 
fond of them, but because it is inconvenient for us to have 
Central and South America parcelled out among a lot of 
European owners, to bring war into this hemisphere every 
time a bullet sings in Europe. The Monroe Doctrine rests 
upon enlightened self-interest. We took up with it out of con- 
sideration for ourselves. The only sure, reasonable ground 
for our adherence to it is that it is profitable to us. In so 
far as you represent it to be a policy of benevolence, with 
homiletie and pulpituary obligations, you weaken it. Please 
think less about the responsibilities of those who claim lib- 
erty as-a right and more abeut the embarrassments of those 
who proffer unnecessary bonds for their neighbors’ good 
behavior. When you feel that you must lecture those re- 
publics about equity and clean hands, go behind the barn and 
speak low, for once it gets about that you are coaching those 
folks in ethics we shall have to build a hundred new war- 
ships. 

The political effect of Mr. Roosrvett’s buoyant and defiant 
letter is not so quickly apparent as in the ease of Judge 
Pariker’s innocuous speech. Most people were surprised; 
some were amazed. It was and still is difficult to see why, 
when his opponents were stifling under a wet blanket and 
everything was going his way, he should have awakened slum- 
bering distrust. The very daring could not but evoke admira- 
tion, but was it wise? Upon second thought, will not a good 
mauy conservative citizens opine that the Vermont election 
convinced the candidate that he was cock-sure of winning 
anyway and might as well let himself go, incidentally con- 
veying the information to any who might seem at least luke- 
warm, if not indeed doubtful, in his support that he could 
get along with or without their assistance? And if so, will 
the effect be helpful? We doubt it. The fact was apparent 
that the laborious testimonies:of Mr. Root, Secretary Iay, 
and Secretary Tart, along with the unprecedented quietude 
of the President himself, had resulted in a feeling of reas- 
surance in minds which had been disturbed by the prospect 
of four years more of apprehension. Clearly, Mr. Roosreveir 
now regards this element, whose favorable opinion he cer- 
tainly seemed to be cultivating, as negligible, else he would 
not so emphatically convey the information that the change 
indicated in his speech of acceptance was one of mood and 
not of heart. Sometimes such a policy wins out; we dare say 
it will in this case in the end; but for a time, now that the 
first enthusiasm has begun to wane, we: expect to see the 
pendulum swing back quite a little way. 


The expenditures of the nation have been managed in a spirit 

of economy as far removed from waste as from niggardliness.— 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S letter. 
1893-6 (inclusive) under CLEVELAND, $1,442,000,000. 1901-4 
(inelusive) McKiniey-Roosrvett, $2,770,000,000. Under the 
circumstances, Mr. Roosrvert’s apparent apprehensions of 
popular disfavor on account of niggardliness do not seem to be 
well founded. 

The President does not seem to recognize the gravamen 
of the charge that, by his interposition in the anthracite- 
coal strike, he transcended his constitutional powers, and that 
such arbitrary assertion of authority, however well meant 
and salutary in a particular instance, establishes a dangerous 
precedent. He tries, in the first place, to evade the constitu- 
tional question, by intimating that his intervention in that 
matter was the act, not of the President, but of Turopore 
RooseEvett, the individual. We scarcely need point out that 
it was practically impossible for the parties to the anthracite 
controversy to discriminate between the private individual 
and the Chief Magistrate, and that it was solely because of 
his official position that his’ intervention was effective. More- 
over, Mr. Roosrve.t is estopped from undertaking to draw 
any such distinction by the fact that he signed the bill ap- 
propriating fifty thousand dollars for the expenses of the 
strike commission appointed by him. Had the commission 
been appointed by him in his private capacity, by what au- 
thority could Congress have used the money of the tax- 
payers for paying salaries to the commissioners? Mr. Roose- 






























































































VELT seems to think that he has settled the matter by asking 
whether any wrong was done by his interposition in the coal 
strike, and shuts his eyes to the fact that, inasmuch as 
neither the Governor nor the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
requested him to interfere, he had no constitutional warrant 
for his interference. The fact that in 1902 the Democratic 
State convention of New York was persuaded by ex-Governor 
Hit to commit an act of idiocy by demanding that the 
national government should take possession of Pennsylvania’s 
anthracite-coal fields does not justify Mr. RoosEveLt in as- 
suming that there would have been an irresistible demand 
for such a lawless and crazy assertion of national ownership, 
but for the wrenching of the Constitution involved in his own 
interposition. 

It is not clear, either, that Mr. Roosrvett appreciates the 
significance of the objection to Pension Order No. 78, where- 
by he directed that any veteran of the civil war who should 
have reached the age of sixty-two should be held presumptively 
entitled to the pension of six dollars a month, given under 
the Dependent Pension law to those whose capacity to earn 
their livelihood by manual labor should have been de- 
creased fifty per cent. Pension Order No. 78 also directed 
that, by the time the age of seventy should have been reached, 
the presumption should be that the physical disability was 
complete. New the gist of the objection to this order is that 
Congress alone is constitutionally empowered to determine 
who shall receive the taxpayers’ money under the guise of 
pensions, and that it had no right to delegate such authority 
to the Executive. Congress, therefore, transcended its powers 
if, by the act requiring the Executive to make regulations 
to govern the subordinates of the Pension Office in determin- 
ing who are entitled to pensions, it meant to authorize the 
President to issue an order whereby a vast number of persons 
can be placed on the pension roll. It is true that President 
CLEVELAND exercised this power by a regulation declaring 
that seventy-five should be the age at which total disability 
should be presumed, and that President McKintey made 
sixty-five the age at which half-disability should be regarded 
as presumptively existing. It is also true, no doubt, that 
some additions to the pension roll were made by those rulings, 
but they were few compared with the multitude that will 
be enabled to draw pensions through Mr. Roosrvetr’s order. 
It is the extreme seriousness of the burden imposed upon 
the taxpayers by Mr. Roosrvetr which has rendered urgent 
the fundamental question whether the act of Congress, under 
which the power to issue Pension Order No. 78 was arrogated, 
is not essentially unconstitutional. Here, again, the Presi- 
dent seems to think that he has offered sufticient apology 
for a given proceeding when he challenges his opponents to 
deny that it is well meant and beneficial. The inconclusiveness 
ot the retort is too obvious to require elucidation. 


This government has been true to the spirit (our italics) of the 

Fourteenth Amendment in the Philippines. Can our opponents 
deny that here at home the principles of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments have been in effect nullified ?—Mr. ROOSEVELT’S 
letter. 
They cannot. But does that fact constitute sufficient warrant 
for the violation, here tacitly admitted, of the letter of the 
Constitution by the national government? He was a wise 
man who suggested a useful way to treat sleeping dogs. 





t seems odd to think of Henry Casor Lopce in connection 
with pickled sheepskins, but cireumstances have arisen that 
require the contemplation. Until last month the manufac- 
turers in eastern Massachusetts imported large quantities of 
the skins ef sheep, pickled or unpickled, without paying duty, 
but on August 25 the Treasury Department gave notice that 
thereafter the pickled variety would be classified as partly 
manufactured goods and taxed at twenty per cent. The manu- 
facturers called Senator Lopcr to task, and there followed 
a touching illustration of the way the tariff is handled by 
“its friends,” who, it will be remembered, are the only ones 
iit to touch it with a ten-foot pole. The Senator was inter- 
rupted in the preparation of an essay entitled “Tlow to be 
Reciprocated without Reciprocating Yourself,’ and did not 
care to be disturbed. Nevertheless, being a statesman and a 
true servant of the people—some people—he promptly replied: 
“T had noticed in the papers the despatch about pickled skins 
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with surprise and annoyance. I am writing to the President 
about it.” The President also was stung. Immediately upon 
receipt of Senator Lopcr’s communication he telegraphed to 
Washington suspending the ruling until he should have an 
opportunity to “personally go over the matter with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury.” Just when that will be is uncertain, 
because Mr. SHaw is fully occupied in pickling Democrats 
in the remotest region Grorce Bruce could find on the map. 
Meanwhile the Senator’s constituents, of course, can continue 
their importations without cost and vote the right ticket in 
November. 

There is natural difficulty in regarding the fate of pickled 
sheepskins in other than a humorous light, and yet the inci- 
-dent is not unsuggestive of questions that might impress some 
as being pertinent. Why, for example, did not Senator Lopcr 
send the complaint of the manufacturers directly to the de- 
partment which made and whose business it is to make and, 
if need be, change rulings? And why should the President 
take it upon himself to suspend an order without even in- 
quiring why it was declared? Is it his duty, or even his 
prerogative, strictly speaking, to personally construe by tele- 
gram each section of the tariff act, even to pickled sheepskins ? 
Where does he get his authority? What are the experts in 
the Treasury Department paid for doing? Why should the 
order be suspended during the Secretary’s absence on a pri- 
vate mission? Why, unless the department officials are known 
to be utterly incompetent, should it not be enforced pending 
a personal conversation between the Secretary and the Presi- 
dent to determine whether or not they are in the wrong? 
What oceasion was there for bothering the President, any- 
way? Why did not the Senator neatly dispose of the whole 
matter himself by simply reminding his lunkhead constituents 
that “the foreigner pays the tax ”? 


The answer of Maine is a thundering “ No!”—The Press. 


The reverberation of a reduced majority! 


Nearly every day now the Z7'ribune catches a Poor Man. 
The latest to appear under the bamboo-tree is Mr. ALEXANDER 
E. Orr, whose credentials bore the signatures of his poverty- 
stricken associates on the directorates of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, New Yerk Produce Exchange, Safe De- 
posit and Storage Company, Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany, United States Trust Company and the South Brooklyn 
Savings Institution, Associated Merchants Company, Chi- 
-ago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railway Company, Continental 
Insurance Company, Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 
Erie Railroad Company, Federal Insurance Company, Green- 
wood Cemetery, Hudson Trust Company, Mechanics’ National 
Bank, National Bank of Commerce, New York Produce Ex- 
change Bank, Queen Insurance Company of America, Realty 
Associates, and the Union Ferry Company. Elected unani- 
mously. 

The Governor finally met the chairman in “open conven- 
tion” and nominated Lieutenant-Governor Frank W. Hic- 
cins for Governor, greatly to the disgust of Senator Puarr, 
who wanted Tim, and thereby definitely confirmed the asser- 
tion in these columns three weeks ago, that a man of the in- 
telligence and independence of Exinu Roor or NicHoLas 
Murray Butier would not suit his purpose. Appreciating the 
blight that would attach to a confessedly “ OpreLL man,” the 
Governor-chairman tried to inveigle Senator Puiarr into a 
packed conference in order to make an appearance of unanim- 
ity, but the wary old gentleman wouldn’t go, and the scheme 
fell through. Mr. Hicctns. meanwhile, became very indus- 
trious in interviews trying to expunge the OpELL brand mark, 
but since the Governor-chairman had not indicated a willing- 
ness to nominate him until the two had reached “an under- 
standing ” as the result of a private conference lasting two 
hours, the effort availed little. Mr. Hiacins is not very well 
known. He is said to be an inoffensive man of fair capacity, 
and ‘will probably prove a lighter weight upon the ticket than 
his nomination would have been had he possessed the courage 
to run himself. The net outcome seems to be the final disap- 
pearance of Senator Piatt as a political factor along with Mr. 
Roosevett’s last hope of carrying the State—unless, of course, 
the Democrats—but the Lord only knows what they may do! 
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The WEEKLY takes no stock in the report that OpELL’s dark 
horse is President NicHoLas Murray ButTLer, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who, it says, is too high-minded and clean-handed to do 
the work that would be required of him, nor does it believe that 
the cenvention will name Mr. Roor in the face of his efforts to 
prevent his nomination. it does not venture a guess as to who 
ODELL’s dark horse is, but it asks why should the candidate not 
be “the master himself instead of a slave.” The answer to that 
question is that probably Open thinks it would be easier to se- 
cure the election of a “slave” than his own return to the Guber- 
natorial chair.—Rochester Union and Advertiser of September 1. 


So it seems. 


Several admirers of Homer Davenport have remonstrated 
with us for characterizing that clever draughtsman’s Repub- 
lican cartoons as “ yeast cakes.” Well, here is a sample en- 
titled “ Passing on the Word to Maine”: 


That the sturdy Republicans of both States will be immensely 
flattered seems obvious, although the strongest appeal perhaps 
is to those of Maine who still hold that prohibition is not a 


failure. What is the point in the thing, anyhow? As we 
have said, Mr. Davenport does very telling caricatures, but 
there is really no reason for believing that the occasional 
utilization of an idea would detract from the excellence of 
his work. 

A man who ought to know better asks us why we consider 
Dr Lancey Nico a stronger condidate for Governor than 
Epwarp M. Sueparp. Some of the reasons are that Mr. 
SHEPARD, a professional reformer, accepted a Tammany nom- 
ination for Mayor, after a good deal of hemming and hawing 
about the unfitness of his associates, and got properly beaten; 
he bolted the nomination of Davin B. Hitt for Governor in 
1894; he ran as an independent candidate against Epwarp 
M. Grout, the regular nominee, for Mayor of Brooklyn, in 
1895; he bolted the Democratic national ticket in 1896; and 
he capped the climax by declining or neglecting to vote at all 
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when Georce B. McCLEe.ian was elected Mayor. If he should 
depend upon the support of those whom he has not offended 
er antagonized, therefore, we figure that he would get one 
vote—and that in Brooklyn, unless perchance the distinguished 
citizen having the right to cast it should again forget to 
register. There are other reasons, but these may sutftice. 


Can they point to one single act or word of THropoRE Roose- 
VELT’s that was one-half so rash, so reckless, so hectoring, so need- 
lessly offensive to international amity, so grave a menace to the 
peace of the world, as Mr. CLEVELAND’s famous Venezuelan message 
of nine years ago?—The Tribune. 


They certainly cannot—and they don’t want to have to. 


Much light is shed upon the present Democratic situation 
by the declaration which we have high authority for saying 
Judge Parker has made and is still making to his importuning 
friends, substantially in these words: “I do not really care 
whether I am elected President or not. I did not seek the 
office and do not particularly want it. I will not do one single 
thing to help forward my election. If thé people want me | 
shall be glad to serve, but I am not going to ask anybody to 
vote for me.” 

When one of Senator Davis’s friends asked him if had made 
any plans for the evening, he replied, ‘* Now, that’s not a fair 
question to put to a bachelor like myself when he reaches New 
York in the early part of the evening.”—The Sun. 


Many grandfathers at home are bachelors when they reach 
New York in the early part of the evening. 


Mr. Cuartes A. Towne, the local spellbinder who once 
represented Minnesota in the Senate, for a few minutes 
“elicited cheers ” the other day, by declaiming, “I have seen 
this so-called President’s personal habit of interviewing 
United States Senators much in the same way that a school- 
master talks to a lot of whipped schoolboys who had spent an 
unpleasant half-hour on the dunce stool.” Why “so-called ” 
we cannot surmise, but we do know this, that when Mr. Roosr- 
veLT defied and smashed the ruling oligarchy of the Senate 
he rendered the greatest possible service to his party and the 
country. By the way, what are our slick old Bourbon Senators 
doing nowadays? We don’t seem to hear much from the 
AwprIcu-ALLISON group. 


At a meeting of the Free Trade Club of New York in 1883 the 
ROOSEVELT free-trader made an impassioned speech in favor of that 
economic method, and announced in his intense way that the 
movement was one which he was prepared to die for, and now, 
after this interval, we have him making use in this letter of ac- 
ceptance of the old stock arguments of the narrow, short-sighted 
protectionists, arguments which from his past investigations he 
knows to be sophistical and delusive.-—Boston Herald. 


A boy born in that year could vote in this. What, in Boston, 
is considered a suitable period to allow for effecting a change 
in an adolescent opinion ? 


Mr. Rosert J. Wait writes to the Globe: 

There are two questions which I think your readers would like 
to have you answer, namely: Was President RooSEVELT responsible 
for General Woop’s promotion (I think it was a good one)? Was 
it not McKinLEy who promoted him, making him senior ranking 
officer? Mr. Harvey refers to this in last week’s HARPER’S as un- 
precedented and vertiginous. This last word must make it a 
crime too horrible to contemplate. 


We don’t know what Mr. Wait’s business is, but if he is a 
practising physician or something of the sort, and has had 
no military experience, let him picture himself in the re- 
splendent uniform of a Major-General in the United States 
regular army six years hence, and see if the thought doesn’t 
make him dizzy. 


How the Hitt, SHEEHAN, and McCarrEN mouths must water at 
the prospect of the $100,000,000 canal improvement, and how they 
would like to snatch it from the control of the admirable com- 
mission of engineers which Governor OpELL has appointed.—The 
Tribune. 


Are these the only mouths that are watering? Ask the Sun! 


Tammany finally “rallied” and the honorable Bourke 
Cocxran gave further evidence of his astonishing fidelity. 
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What seemed to annoy him most was the report that had 
reached his alert ears that the trusts are filling up the Repub- 
lican campaign fund. Ife was also a good deal worried about 
the $50,000,000 paid for the canal rights and the $10,000,000 
paid to Panama. Many “commissions ” were apparent to his 
keen and highly trained scent—and sadness sat upon his brow. 


OysTER BAy, N. Y., September 7, 1904. 

My peEAR Watson,—I heartily congratulate you and your fel- 
low Republicans in Vermont. The result is admirable in every 
way. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
That word “admirable” again! ITs subtle satire yet another 
of Mr. Rooseveit’s many accomplishments ? 

“ What has the President done for you?” shouted a man who 
stood near the door at the meeting of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen at Buffalo. “What has he done?” 
sonorously replied Grand-Master Hannauan. “ Ile has shown 
his approval of organized labor by accepting honorary mem- 
bership in this organization.” (Cheers.) Let us see, what 
paper did the report of this episode appear in? Was it the 
Sun? 





Has anybody notified Mr. Tispies that he has been nomi- 
nated for Vice-President ¢ 

At Rosemount—family gathered on piazza—the Judge in 
front—grandson waving flag—visiting editors approaching— 
band finishes “ Hail to the Chief ”’—impressive silence, finally 
broken by a warning voice through the kitchen window: 
“Mrs. Parker, the fish man is here!”—Revised version of 
Tom’s special leaflets designed to find a sympathetic chord in 
the hearts of 100,000 women who will vote in the Far West. 

The Republican National Committee has shown sagacity 
in circulating as a campaign document the notable address 
delivered by Secretary Hay at Jackson, Michigan, on July 
6, 1904. In this speech the original intention of the Demo- 
cratie managers to make the campaign turn on the issue of 
Mr. Roosevett’s personality is pronounced a mere counsel of 
desperation. Has not the President, asks Secretary ITay, 
been a good citizen, a good soldier, a good man in all per- 
sonal relations? Is not he a man of intelligence, of educa- 
tion? Does he not know this country well? Does he not 
know the world outside? Has he not studied law, history, 
and polities? TIas he not had great chances to learn, and 
has he not improved them? Is he not sound and strong in 
mind, body, and soul? Is he not accessible and friendly to 
all sorts and eonditions of men? Has he not the courage, 
the eandor, and the ability to speak to the people and tell 
them what he thinks? To these questions many Democrats, 
if not all Democrats, will answer, Yes. Then, if pressed to 
state their objections, they reply: He is unsafe. Now what, 
inquires Secretary Hay, are the coefficients of safety in a 
chief of state’ Courageous, intelligent, and honest he 
must be: these three qualifications are indispensable. A man 
is all the more safe if, with these essential qualities, he have 
a sense of proportion, a sense of humor, a wide knowledge 
of men and affairs; if he seeks good counsel; and, finally, 
if he is a patriot, it he loves his country, believes in it and 
seeks in all things its interest and its glory. As for Mr. 
Roosrvett’s willingness to seek and accept advice, Secretary 
ITay testifies that he takes infinite pains to get at the facts 
before he acts. In all the erises in which he has been accused 
of undue haste, his action is declared to have been the result 
of long meditation and well-reasoned conviction. 











When, for example, the President made peace between the 
miners and the operators, Mr. Hay declares that the inter- 
position was not the outcome of any sudden ecaprice, but the 
fruit of serious reflection. The Secretary of State points out, 
moreover, that this act of mingled philanthropy and common 
sense was justified by a great practical result. Mr. Rooss- 
VELT’s action in the merger suits is defended on the ground 
that, without a breach of his official duties, he could have 
done no otherwise. He was informed through legal channels 
that a Federal statute had been violated. He did not make 
the statute, but he was bound by his oath to execute it. 
Accordingly, he brought the proceeding which it was his 
duty to bring. The courts, from the lowest to the highest, 
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sustained his action. He did, in a word, what it would have 
been a high misdemeanor to have left undone. The laws in 
this country are made to be obeyed, whether it is safe or not. 
It is always unsafe to discbey them. As to the clamor that 
has been made over Mr. Roosrvevt’s suddenness on the Isth- 
mus of Panama, Mr. Hay finds it hard to believe that any 
American can seriously object to it. It is alleged that the 
President should not have recognized so quickly the new- 
born Republic of Panama. Mr. Hay answers that, if a thing 
is right and proper to do, it does not make it criminal to do 
it promptly. In Mr. Hay’s opinion, the hour and the man 
arrived together at Panama. The man struck while the iron 
was white-hot on the anvil of opportunity, and forged as 
perfect a bit of honest statecraft as this generation has seen. 
On the whole, the Secretary of State opines that the Repub- 
licans could desire no better fortune in the campaign now 
going on than that their opponents should persist in their 
announced intention of making President RoosEvELtT the 
chief issue. 

Mr. Hiu’s declaration that this is his last year in active 
polities. has pretty much disposed of the fear that he might 
become Judge Parker’s Secretary of State. But what about 
President Roosrvett’s Secretary of State in case he is re- 
elected? Is it safe to take it for granted that it will be Mr. 
Hay? In Washington the opinion is very persistent that Mr. 
IIay has already been a member of the Roosrvevt -cabinet 
longer than his inclinations have warranted, and that he has 
a fixed purpose to retire as soon after election as he can. It 
is conceivable that the Colcnel’s pervasive personality may 
become wearisome after a time to men who are closely and 
continuously associated with him in his work. They like 
him; we all like him; but it is conceivable that to be coupled 
to a steam-engine may in time become trying to the nerves, 
especially if it is an engine that always wants the right of 
way, and is liable at times to jump the track. There was 
that story that Mr. Roor offered to run for Governor if the 
President would give him assurance that the Presidency in 
1908 should be an open event, for which all comers might com- 
‘pete. Can ‘that have been a true story? Does the President 
already claim the right of way in 1908 also? We don’t know. 
All we do know is that Mr. Roor is not a candidate for 
Governor. 

Ex-Senator McLaurin of South Carolina discusses the 
Southern race problem in an interesting open letter in which 
he says that conditions are likely to grow much worse before 
they grow better. But he also says that as a believer in our 
country and in the democratic ideas on which it is founded, 
and which “are surely working us toward that condition 
where liberty and justice will be the birthright of each unit 
composing what we call government,” he knows that the race 
problem, the labor problem, and the other great issues of the 
day “ean never be settled except in harmony with the cath- 
olic spirit of the age.” He believes that “in time every false 
doctrine and flimsy pretext which impedes this onward march 
will be crushed out of existence,” but as a man who has seen 
much of public life he does not expect anything to be done 
until conditions become unendurable. Here is a mixture of 
optimism as to the eventual outcome, and pessimism as to 
the immediate conditions, and both of them, apparently, pretty 
well founded. “If some power,” says the ex-Senator, “ could 
bar out the politicians of the North who traffie with the negro 
vote in national convention, and those of the South who 
‘holler nigger’ every time there is an honest difference of 
opinion, and then call into a great convention the wisest and 
safest men of the nation without regard to race or party, 
these great issues might be considered upon their merits and 
a way be found out of the wilderness which would save much 
sorrow and suffering.” Certainly we have in this letter an ex- 
pression of the spirit to the working of which the right solu- 
tion of the race problem will finally be due. There are 
plenty of men in the South who feel as Mr. McLaurrn does, 
and plenty of men in the North who share the same grave 
and dispassionate sentiments, and by such men, in the course 
of time, the problem will be worked out. 





Mr. McLaurin speaks of having read with great interest 
the article by Mr. Tuomas in the current North American 
Review, in which it is proposed to repeal the Fifteenth 
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Amendment to the Constitution and parts of the Fourteenth, 
and by a new amendment base the representation of all the 
States in Congress on the number of their voters who vote 
for President and Congressmen. We called attention last 
week t6 that article, which is well worth consideration. Of 
course it would be immensely difficult to secure the repeal of 
the Fifteenth Amendment (which provides that the right to 
vote shall not be abridged on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude). Before it could be done the 
people cf the North would have to be convinced not only that 
the negro was no longer protected or benefited by the 
amendment as it stands, but that blacks, as well as whites, 
would be benefited by its repeal. That both these proposi- 
tions are now true, and that the people could be convinced 
that they are true, is by no means impossible, but it would 
take a vast amount of time and labor to bring the public 
mind to these conclusions. The leading minds of both parties 
and both races must first accept them. 


Credit, or rather debit, the World with a new verb. Fatr- 


BANKS, it says, is “slowly and painfully rear-platforming ” 
his way eastward again. 


The presence of Mr. Winttam Watporr Astor in New York 
is a cause of some excitement to the local papers, and of con- 
siderable interest to the resident population of Manhattan. 
Wherever Mr. Astor is recognized he draws a crowd. His 
movements are noted by reporters in so far as it is possible 
to follow them, and there is a constant run of inquiries at 
his telephone about his plans, impressions, and intentions. 
He went into a Christian Science Church on a Sunday morn- 
ing,-and was voluminously credited next day with being a 
convert to Mrs. Eppy’s new religion. But that is a very un- 
necessary inference. Mr. Astor is a man of intellectual tastes 
and a good deal of mental activity of a certain sort. The de- 
velopment of Christian Science in New York would naturally 
interest so thoughtful a visitor, and what is more natural 
than that he should want to know what is the actuating prin- 
ciple of a cult whose members select their real estate with 
so much judgment and improve it so handsomely. We hope 
Mr. Astor will approve the new New York, and will enjoy 
his visit here. He is not in all respects a lucky man. He 
seems not to have in very full measure the good gift of en- 
joving life. When he grew up in New York enormous for- 
tunes were still rather scarce, and nobody had had much 
practice in bringing up boys who were the prospective heirs 
of such fortunes. That business is better understood now, 
and the machinery for accomplishing it has been developed. 
No amount of prospective wealth need any longer condemn an 
American lad to a lonely boyhood. There are schools and col- 
leges where he can find companions of his own kind and of 
other kinds, and cultivate betimes the intimacies, and get the 
contact and the discipline which help so much to make life 
worth living. 


About a hundred thousand pupils in New York, they tell 
us, will have less schooling this year than they should have, 
because there are not yet enough public-school buildings to 
hold them all. The conditions of the school problem here 
are familiar. Immigrant families from southwestern Europe 
with quantities of children swarm into the city and swamp its 
school accommodations. Will there ever be schools enough? 
May be se; some time. When the public schools have so in- 
“reased in number as to cut down sufficiently the space avail- 
able for tenement-houses on Manhattan Island, there will be 
schools enough. There is supposed tc be a relation between 
the profitable height of an office-building and the area of the 
lot it stands upon. If the building is too high, the necessary 
‘levators will take up so much room that the available office 
space will be insufficient to pay a profit on the investment. 
‘hat is the theory. So, when the schools have so multiplied 
on Manhattan Jsland as not to leave room for a profitable 
opulation, there will be schools enough. 


“Joun W. Gates Was Good for $500 Bail,” is the head- 
line. We suppose it would not be polite—in case he was the 
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one threatened with inearceration—to hint that a good many 
people wish to goodness he hadn’t been. 


The Russian Baltic fleet has set out at last, if the cables 
are to be credited. It is more probable, however, that it will 
put into Libau or one of the Baltic ports before the definitive 
departure. The admiral in command, Vice-Admiral Ro.srst- 
VENSKY, has certain grave problems to face. Not the least 
is the final port cf destination. It is almost beyond human 
possibility that General Srorsset should hold out at Port 
Arthur for the two or three months which will pass before the 
new fleet can possibly reach the Far East. Nor would it be 
an easy matter to get there without first disposing of Admiral 
Toco. Vladivostok, the probable destination of the new fleet, 
will be frozen in long before Admiral Rosestvensky can get 
there, even supposing that he found Admiral Kamimura nap- 
ping and the way clear before him. It is true that the ice- 
breakers designed by Admiral Makarorr can foree a channel 
through the ice to the inner harbor of Vladivostok, but as soon 
as the new war-ships reached their anchorage they would be 
frozen in. One can hardly conceive of a more disheartening 
task than the constant effort to keep an open channel for a 
large fleet through the rigors of a Siberian winter. But to 
reach the Far East the Russian ships will have to pass through 
the Indian Ocean, which will be lashed by the tail of the 
monsoon, and will be running mountains high, in the literal 
meaning of the words. Add the great possibility of cyclones 
to supplement the monsoon, and the certainty of hurricanes 
in the China seas, and it is evident that, short of a journey to 
the north pole, no harder or more exhausting task could be 
conceived than that which lies before the Russian _ blue- 
jackets. The crews of the light destroyers and torpedo-boats 
are especially to be pitied. Even in comparatively good 
weather these very frail and unsteady craft have a hard time 
of it, but in the tremendous seas which sweep up from the 
south pole to the Persian Gulf their ‘ot will make the whole 
world sympathize with the plucky Russian crews. 


You can’t help feeling sorry for the Russians. 


The newspapers report that at a lawn féte in New York a 
lady lost a gold-chain bag containing five thousand-dollar bills, 
eight hundred-dollar bills, about $200 in smaller bills, two 
drafts on New York, for $10,000, and a long jewelled neck- 
chain worth $4000; in all about $20,000 worth of “swag,” 
not counting the value of the gold bag. It would be a re- 
lief to the nerves of the country if the Newport ladies would 
use a little common sense about the care of their money and 
their jewels. THe is an exceptional man who carries about with 
him any considerable sum or money or anything else that it 
would profit any one to steal. If he is going to an auction 
or a horse-race he may provide himself with ready cash, but 
certainly when he puts on his best clothes he is not apt to 
encumber himself with much more than his cab hire. And 
a man has pockets, too, in which, at a pineh, he can tuck 
away bank-bills so that they will be fairly safe. But a man 
who would carry twenty thousand dollars to a garden-party 
would be thought to need a guardian. 


Rutes or tHe Game.—The Party out of Office, being free 
from Business Cares, has Leisure for Reflection undisturbed 
by the passing agitations that are incident to Practical Re- 
sponsibility. It shall, therefore, have the Privilege to say 
whether we ought to promise Independence to the Filipinos. 
But if any Party that has made such Promise gets into Office, 
the privilege of promising independence shall pass auto- 
matically to the Opposition. 


While there may possibly be something to be said in exeul- 
pation of King Lropotp in the matter of the Congo atrocities, 
there can hardly be much dispute about his claim to be con- 
sidered the most unsuccessful family man in Europe. 


Platform: No Humbug! The natural defenders of the 
Constitution at any given time are the members of the party 
that is opposed to the party which is at that time in a position 
to subject the Constitution to pressure, 































































































Mr. Roosevelt’s Letter of Acceptance 


Next to going on the stump himself, President RoosEvELT could 
hardly have done better work on his own behalf than was em- 
bodied in his letter of acceptance, which was published on Sep- 
tember 12. In that document he takes up in order, and essays 
to answer, every argument that has been advanced against the 
expediency of electing him to the office of Chief Magistrate. We 
are by no means disposed to say that he has been entirely suc- 
cessful, in the sense that the replies to the criticism which some 
of his acts have provoked will be accepted as conclusive by con- 
stitutionalists, by tariff revisionists, and by antiimperialists. But 
no fair-minded reader of the paper will question the sincerity of 
the writer’s patriotism, the elevation of his motives, or the recti- 
tude of his intentions. We purpose, first, to outline the answers 
made by Mr. RooseEveLt to some of the assertions upon which 
stress is laid by his opponents, and.then to mark certain passages, 
in which his sturdy, estimable, and engaging traits are exem- 
plified. Subsequently, we may invite attention to some features 
of the letter that seem unlikely to carry conviction to impartial 
minds. 

It is unquestionably true, as the President points out, that 
during his term of office a suit to enforce the antitrust and inter- 
state commerce laws has been prosecuted to a successful issue; 
and that, if the multiplication of trusts and their increasing 
power be largely due to the “ failure of officials charged with the 
duty of enforcing the law to take the necessary procedure,” such 
failure is chargeable, not to the present Executive, but to the 
Democratic administration which preceded President McKINLEY. 
To another assertion made by Judge PARKER, namely, that “ the 
common law, as developed, affords a complete legal remedy against 
monopolies,” Mr. RoosEVELT answers that there is no common law 
of the United States. The rules of the common law can be en- 
forced only by State courts and officers. No Federal court or of- 
ficer can take any action whatever under them. To say, therefore, 
that action against trusts and monopolies should be limited to 
the application of the common law is equivalent to saying that 
the national government should take no action whatever to regu- 
late them. Here the President seems to have in mind only the 
question of jurisdiction. It is true that State courts have no 
jurisdiction of interstate commerce, the regulation of which is 
confided by the Constitution to the Federal government. Federal 
tribunals, however, except when sitting as courts of equity, are 
habitually guided by the principles of the common law. 


Now let us glance at Mr. Roosevett’s reply to the -charge that 


the Federal government is now administered extravagantly, and 
that, whereas there was “a surplus of $80,000,000 in 1900,” there 
is “a deficit of more than forty millions” in the year that has 
just closed. The President insists that this deficit is imaginary, 
and is obtained by including in the ordinary current expenses the 
sum of fifty millions which was paid for the right of way in the 
Panama Canal out of the accumulated surplus in the Treasury. 
It is admitted to be true, however, that, if the current or or- 
dinary expenses for the two years be compared, there will be 
found to have been a surplus of nearly eighty millions for the 
year 1900, while there is a surplus of enly a little more than 
eight millions for the year that has just closed. Mr. RoosEveLt 
explains that this diminution of the annual surplus was brought 
about designedly by the abolition of war taxes in the interval be- 
tween the two dates, the acts of March 2, 1901, and of April 12, 
1902, having cut down the internal revenue taxes to an amount 
estimated at one hundred and five millions a year. In other words, 
the reduction of taxation has been considerably greater than the 
reduction in the annual surplus. As for extravagance, there has 
been no substantial change in the rate of annual expenditures 
since the close of the war with Spain. It is true that, as com- 
pared with the fiscal year ending in June, 1901, the fiscal year 
that has just closed shows a relatively small increase in expendi- 
tures (excluding the canal payment just mentioned); but, on 
the other hand, the previous year showed a relatively small de- 
crease. According to Mr. ROOSEVELT, the prime reason why the 
expenses of the Federal government have not in recent years de- 
creased more than they have is to be found in the fact that the 
American people have deliberately sanctioned the performance of 
certain new kinds of public works at the public expense. What 
the President has in mind are the disbursements for rural free 
delivery, for the inspection of meats by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for the irrigation undertaken in arid 
and semiarid regions of the West. It is true, as Mr. ROOSEVELT 
says, that no one would seriously propose to abandon any one of 
these new fields of public work. While this is a fact, however, we 
presume that the President himself would scarcely regard his 
answer to the charge of extravagance as full and conclusive. Un- 
doubtedly, however, it is adroit, for it fastens attention upon de- 
fensible subjects of outlay. 

To the accusation that in the appropriations for the regular 
army made in recent years there has been recognizable a distinct 
and dangerous drift te militarism, Mr. RoosEveLT deems it an 
adequate reply that the army is now relatively smaller than it 
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was in the days of WASHINGTON, when, on the peace establish- 
ment, there were 3600 soldiers to a little less than four millions 
of population. What we have now is an army of 60,000 to care for 


the interests of over eighty millions of people. What Mr. Roose- 
VELT omits to mention is the fact that, when WASHINGTON was 
President, a relatively large army was imperatively needed, for, 
on our northern frontier ran a line of fortified posts held by the 
British, whose hostility was suspended, rather than allayed, while 
on the South, not only Florida, but the whole west bank of the 
Mississippi, was held by Spain, whose attitude could not be de- 
scribed as friendly. Moreover, before WASHINGTON’s administra-_ 
tion drew to a close, it became questionable whether we could 
avoid a war with the French Republic. Then, again, the Indians 
were troublesome, not to say redoubtable, neighbors, instead of be- 
ing, as they now are, impotent to molest us. So far as the liability 
of disturbance at the hands of any enemy on this Continent is 
concerned, it is probable that a regular army of twenty thousand, 
or even ten thousand, men would suffice. If we really need sixty 
thousand, it is because we have assumed responsibilities in the 
Philippines of which Mr. ROOSEVELT’s opponents do not approve. 

Mr. RoosEveEtt dwells at length upon the fact that the Chicago 
platform described ‘ protection” as “robbery.” The protective 
principle is not so described by the Democratic nominee, either 
in his speech of acceptance, or in his subsequent utterance, the 
speech made to Democratie editors. On the contrary, Judge 
PARKER has pointed out the impossibility of making any change 
in the tariff at all during the next four years, unless the Re- 
publican majority in the Federal Senate shall be convinced that 
the people are grimly in earnest in demanding that the DrneLey 
tariff shail be revised in certain schedules. When, therefore, Mr. 
ROOSEVELT devotes many hundred words to a refutation of the 
statement that “protection is robbery,” he is belaboring the 
platform, not the candidate. What the tariff revisionists in Iowa 
and in several pivotal States want to know is whether Mr. Rooss- 
VELT favors immediate revision of the existing tariff, and, if so, 
in what schedules. All that the President is willing to say upon 
the subject is that, “from time to time, schedules must undoubt- 
edly be rearranged and readjusted to meet the shifting needs of 
the country; but this can with safety be done only by those who 
are committed to the cause of the protective system.” What the 
many tariff revisionists in the Republican party think is that 
the time for revision is now, and that if they must wait for the 
“ stand-patters ” to say when revising may be done with safety 
they are likely to wait four years longer. 

How does Mr. RoOoseEveEtt reply to the assertion that no material 
enlargement of the foreign market for American products through 
reciprocity can be looked for at the hands of the Republican 
party? The President begins by declaring that the action of his 
Democratic opponents in regard to the reciprocity treaty with 
Cuba cannot be reconciled with the assumption that they are 
sincerely devoted to the reciprocity principle. Obviously, Demo- 
crats would answer that some of them opposed the treaty with 
Cuba, not because that agreement made a slight concession to 
the reciprocity principle, but because it did not go far enough. 
In their eyes, the abatement of not only twenty-five per cent. of 
the DrncLey rates in favor of Cuban sugars was not a genuine, 
but a sham, recognition of the wisdom of reciprocity. Mr. Roose- 
VELT goes on to point out that “there can be no reciprocity unless 
there is a substantial tariff; free trade and reciprocity are not 
compatible.” That is unquestionably true. A substantial tariff. 
however, is one thing; a prohibitive tariff is another. The max- 
imum rates of the DINnGLey tariff are almost prohibitive, and they 
were defended by their author on the express ground that it would 
be easy to recede from them, while still retaining substantial 
duties, if thereby reciprocal concessions could be secured from for- 
That is to say, the maximum rates were designed 
by Mr. Dinc ey to constitute an instrument of coercion. For that 
purpose they were used effectively under the McKINLEy adminis- 
tration, and a number of reciprocity treaties were secured, not 
one of which, however, has been ratified by the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate. What the “stand-patters” who controlled 
the Chicago convention are accused of is bad faith, and it will 
hardly be pretended that Mr. Roosevett has met this charge in 
his letter of acceptance. 

A large fraction of Mr. Roosevett’s letter of acceptance is 
allotted to a defence of the Republican party’s refusal to promise 
independence to the Filipinos. Such a promise has been made by 
the Democratic nominee. Mr. Roosevett evidently thinks that 
to treat the Filipinos precisely as we have treated the Cubans, 
and to name a date when the islands would be evacuated and en- 
dowed with absolute independence would be “fraught with dis- 
honor and with disaster.” Antiimperialists, of course, would an 
swer that the course which we have pursued in Cuba has not 
proved disastrous to the Cubans, and certainly has never been 
denounced as dishonorable to ourselves. On the contrary, our 
self-denying conduct with reference to the Pearl of the Antilles 
is generally deemed one of the most praiseworthy of our national 
acts. We have no doubt that Mr. Roosrevett himself looks upot 
it as most laudable. Why should not the performance of a sim- 
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ilar act in Asiatic waters be equally deserving of encomium? Be- 
cause, says Mr. RoosrEveELT, to abandon the Philippines without 
retaining even a coaling-station would mean to abandon the posi- 
tion in the competition for the trade of the Orient which we have 
acquired during the last six years. As for the retention of a 
coaling-station, the Filipinos would no more object to it than did 
the Cubans, while it is plain that, on geographical, strategic, and 
commercial grounds, there was ten times more to be said for con- 
tinued occupation in the case of Cuba than in the case of the 
Philippines. But, says Mr. Roosevett, to evacuate the Philip- 
pines would mean irreparable damage to those who have become 
the wards of the nation and evasion of moral responsibility on our 
own part. With this view we believe the great body of American 
people concur. 

In his peroration, Mr. RooseveLtT says that “there is not a 
policy, foreign or domestic, that we are now carrying out, which 
it would not be disastrovs to reverse or abandon.” Can Mr. 
RoosEVELT really believe that it would prove disastrous to pro- 
claim as a fixed principle of our government that the Constitu- 
tion shall follow the flag, and that, outside of coaling-stations, 
our flag shall not go anywhere whither, according to a five-to-four 
decision of the United States Supreme Court, the Constitution 
does not follow it? Would it prove disastrous for the “ stand- 
patters ” to admit that some schedules of the DinGLEy tariff need 
revision at this moment, or to take up and pass on the reassem- 
bling of the Fifty-eighth Congress some of the reciprocity treaties 
negotiated by Mr. McKINtey, but, up to the present hour, “ hung 
up?” It is probably true that, if the Democrats should come in, 
they would try to reverse Mr. Roosevett’s policy in all of these 
particulars. It would be the fault of the Republican majority in 
the Senate if a Democratic administration failed to do so. 

Whatever qualifications may be made, however, it cannot be 
denied that Mr. Roosrvett’s letter of acceptance is a striking 
document. It is well calculated to hold Republicans together, to 
bind them to their leader with admiration and with sympathy, 
and to cause them to look forward with confidence to the ap- 
proaching contest. 





Judge Parker’s Latest Speech 


Tue speech made by Judge PARKER at Esopus on September 8 
to some hundreds of Democratic editors has excited a great deal 
of interest, not only because it was the first extended utterance 
of the Democratic nominee since his speech of acceptance, but be- 
cause in it he indicated a desire to make the campaign turn to a 
considerable extent on the extravagance imputed in faet and in 
tendency to the Roosrveitr administration. From the view-point 
of the burden imposed on the taxpayers, Judge PARKER entered on 
a comparison of the four years ending March 4, 1889, when, for 
the first time, Mr. CLEVELAND occupied the White House, with the 
three fiscal years which have expired since Mr. RooSEVELT became 
President. Judge Parker pointed out that, during Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’s first term, the average annyal expenditure was about $269,- 
000,000, whereas, for the past three years, the average annual 
expenditure has been about $519,000,000. The governmental ex- 
penditure last year mounted up to $582,000,000, an amount not 
equalled by any year since the civil war, with the exception of 
the twelvemonth which included the Spanish war. 

Judge PARKER submits that there is danger in such extravagance. 
He holds up the result in the fact that, instead of a surplus in 
the annual receipts of about $80,000,000, which the present Presi- 
dent found on assuming | control of the nation’s affairs, there is 
now a deficit of $42,000,000. President RoosrEvett, in his letter 
of acceptance, having Judge ParKErR’s charge under his eye, re- 
plies that the extinction of the surplus is due to the repeal of 
the war taxes, which resulted, he says, in a loss of revenue esti- 
mated at $105,000,000 a year. It is a ecnrious fact that the 
Indianapolis News, generaliy regarded as the personal organ of 
Senator FarrBANKs, the ,Republican nominee for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, points out that there has been no such decline in the re- 
ceipts of the Federal Treasury. It defies contradiction to the state- 
ment that in 1903 the income of the Federal government, in spite 
of the repeal of the war taxes, was $560,000,000, or only $7,000,000 
less than it was in 1900} when the war taxes were collected. In 
1899, when the war taxes were levied, the revenue was only 
$516,000,000. With the war taxes abolished, or nearly so, the Fed- 
eral revenue was $540,000,000 for the year just closed. Evidently, 
a reduction in revenue does not explain the growing deficit. It 
appears, then, that Judge Parker’s contention is sustained by a 
Republican authority. 

We may here refer, although the reference is scarcely germane 
to Judge PARKER’s speech, to another criticism on the President’s 
letter of acceptance, which is made by the Indianapolis News, 
understood, as we have said, to be an organ of the candidate 
for Vice-President. The News directs attention to the fact 
that, with regard to the Philippine question, Mr. RoosEvELT re- 
fuses to promise independence to the islanders, on the ground 
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that such a promise would deceive them and would obstruct the 
beneficent work which we are performing in the islands. The 
News perceives that it is not easy to reconcile this position with 
the circumstance that Mr. RoosEvELT congratulates us on the 
fact that we freed Cuba and gave her reciprocal trade advantages, 
“while, at the same time, keeping naval stations and providing 
against the island’s sinking into chaos.” In view of the promise 
made by Congress it would have been morally indefensible to hold 
Cuba permanently, yet we did hold it temporarily, as we are hold- 
ing the Philippines. It would have heen morally indefensible to 
hold the whole of Cuba, yet we did hold, and are still holding, 
part of it for naval stations. Was, inquires the News, the latter 
act indefensible? If not, why should such an act be morally in- 
defensible in the case of the Philippines?) The News also says 
that the President is wrong when he asserts, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, that, if protection were overthrown, all the trusts would 
cease to prosper. He was right, it thinks, in the speech made by 
him at Minneapolis last year when he declared that “ certain 
great trusts, or great combinations, are wholly unaffected by the 
tariff,” and that, in the case of some of our greatest trusts, the 
abolition of a protective tariff might confer upon them a positive 
benefit. It follows, obviously, that all trusts would not “ cease 


to prosper ” by a repudiation of the protection principle. 





Tom Taggart of Pike County 
or 


The Mystery of Gilgal 
(From “Pike County Ballads,” by John Hay*) 


The darkest, strangest mystery 

I ever read, or heern, or see, 

Is long of a drink at Taggart’s Hall— 
Tom Taggart’s of Gilgal. 


I’ve heern the tale a thousand ways, 

But never could git through the maze 

That hangs around that queer day’s doin’s; 
But I'll tell the yarn to youans. 


Tom Taggart stood behind his bar, 

The time was fall, the skies was far, 

The neighbors 1reund the counter drawed, 
And ca’mly drinked and jawed. 


At last come Colonel Blood of Pike, 

And old Jedge Phinn, permiscuslike, 

And each, as he meandered in, 
Remarked, “ A whiskey-skin.” 


Tom mixed the beverage full and far, 

And slammed it, smoking, on the bar. 

Some says three fingers, some says two— 
Vl leave the choice to you. 


Phinn to the drink put forth his hand; 
Blood drawed his knife, with accent bland, 
“T ax yer parding, Mister Phinn— 
Jest drap that whiskey-skin.”. ... 


No man high-toneder could be found 

Than old Jedge Phinn the country round. 

Says he, ‘“ Young man, the tribe of Phinns 
Knows their own whiskey-skins!” 


He went for his *leven-inen bowie-knife— 
“T tries to foller'a Christian life; 
But I'll drap a slice of liver or two, 

My bloomin’ shrub, with you.” 


They carved in a way that all admired, 

Tell Blood drawed iron at last, and fired. 

It took Seth Bludso ’twixt the eyes, 
Which caused him great surprise. 


Then coats went off, and all went in; 

Shots and bad language swelled the din; 

The short, sharp bark of Derringers, 
Like bull-pups, cheered the furse. 


They piled the stiffs outside the door; 

They made, I reckon, a cord or more. 

Girls went that winter, as a rule, 
Alone to spellin’ school. 


I’ve sarched in vain, from Dan to Beer- 
Sheba, to make this mystery clear; 
But I end with hit as I did begin— 

WHO GOT THE WHISKEY-SKIN? 


* Published in 1871 
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Senator Scott of West Virginia, who is in Charge of the Speakers’ Bureau at Republican Headquarters 


LEADERS IN THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN—PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN AT THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The campaign work carried on at the headquarters of the Renublican National Committee, at Madison Avenue and Twenty- 
George B. Cortelyou, the former Seeretary of Com- 


the Republican headquarters are Frank H. 


third Street, New York, is under the personal direction of Chairman 
merce and Labor. Associated with him in the management of the campaign at 
Hitchcock, assistant chairman; Cornelius N. Bliss, treasurer of the committee; Senator Nathan B. Scott, of West Virginia, 
who is in charge of the speakers’ bureau; L. A. Coolidge, secretary of the-literary bureau: and the manager of the press de- 


partment, Jules Guthridge 





In Mr. Belmont’s Office—from Left to Right: August Belmont, De Lancey Nicoll, George Foster Peabody 


LEADERS IN THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN—PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
‘ NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


The Democratic National Committee has its headquarters on Thirty-fourth Street, New York. Thomas Taggart, of Indi- , 
ana, is chairman of the committee. William F. Sheehan, De Lancey Nicoll, George Foster Peabody, and August Belmont, who 
is a@ member of the National Committee, and who has offices at the committee headquarters, are prominently identified with 
the work of the campaign. The following are officers of the committee: Urey Woodson, of Kentucky, secretary; Myron D. 
King, auditor; Judge Daniel McConville, of Ohio, head of the speakers’ bureau; George F. Parker and Thomas B. Fielders of 
the literary and press bureaus; and F. C. Penfield, of the department of documents 
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General Kuropatkin Reviewing a Company of Russian Troops 


From Liao-Yang to Mukden 


By Charles Johnston 


HE character of the Manchurian battle-fields is deter- 

mined by the long backbone of mountains, called the 

Lesser Khingan, which runs north from the cape below 

Port Arthur to the Amur River, deflecting that mighty 

stream northward toward the frozen sea of Okhotosk. 
The peninsula on which Port Arthur stands is, in fact, one end 
of this mountain chain. The long, broad, but not very lofty 
ridge of the Lesser Khingan divides the Yalu Valley on the east- 
ern, or Korean, side from the wide and immensely fertile valley 
of the Liao River, on the western, or Mongolian, side. The rail- 
road from Port Arthur to Harbin for the first part of its extent 
skirts the foothills of the ridge, keeping along the western side 
of the range. From this central backbone a series of short ribs 
run east and west, into the valleys of the Yalu and the Liao rivers. 
Close to Port Arthur, and, indeed, nearly all the way to Liao- 
Yang, the railroad crosses one after another of these ribs of hills, 
a part of it, about Ta-che-kiao, having been compared by travellers 
to a switchback in consequence. 

Ta-che-kiao is the point where the lines from Newchwang and 
Port Arthur join, and proceed northward to Liao-Yang and Muk- 
den. From this junction the distance to Liao-Yang is about fifty 
miles. Before the road reaches Liao-Yang it crosses two of the 
ribs of hills already described. The more southerly of these ribs, 
some fifteen or eighteen miles from Liao-Yang, is dominated by 
An-shan, the “ Saddle Hill,” from which An-shan-chan, the “ Sad- 
dle Hill village” takes its name. This was General Kuropatkin’s 
advance-line of defence against the Japanese army under Marshal 
Oyama, and here the Russians 


‘of heavily laden Chinese boats, carrying beans, peas, 


orable strategic retreat, and will go into history as the most 
brilliant Russian achievement of the war. 

A word about Liao-Yang and the surrounding country. The 
eastern horizon of this district is bounded by the Lesser Khingan 
ridge, with its heavily wooded foothills, which come within fifteen 
miles of the town of Liao-Yang. North and south of the town, 
ribs of hills run westward from the backbone ridge, the southern 
rib at Shou-shan, the northern at the Yentai coal-mines. Between 
each pair of ribs there is a broad and deep mountain torrent, 
which begins its flow westward, and then, reaching the Liao River, 
in the centre of the valley, finds its way into the sea at Yin-Kow, 
the port of Newchwang. _ The Manchurian winter is so cold, 
though Liao-Yang is about on the same latitude as New York, 
that these rivers are frozen solid every winter. Throughout the 
summer they are tempestuous floods, and they run high through 
the autumn months. These rivers, and especially the Liao, are 
the great highways of Manchuria, being covered with thousands 
millet, 
dressed hops, rice, fruit, and furs down to the sea, for export to 
the southern cities of China, and also to Japan. The Liao Valley, 
one of the richest and most fertile regions in the world, is reached 
chiefly by these waterways, and whoever holds the port of New- 
chwang can make the innumerable Chinese boats pay a heavy and 
very remunerative toll. This is the real importance of “the cus- 
toms of Newchwang,” as Yin-Kow is officially, if inaccurately, 
called. 

The Taitse River is the wide mountain torrent of the Liao-Yang 

Valley. It comes close to the 





met a serious reverse, on Au- 
gust 28-29. General Kuro- 
patkin withdrew his fighting- 
line to the next rib of hills, 
the Shou-shan, some five miles 
south of Liao-Yang, and here 
were fought the fierce battles 
of August 30-31, in which the 
slaughter “was great in both 
armies. It was really along 
this ridge of hills, the Shou- 
shan, that the so-called battle 
of Liao-Yang was fought, and 
not at the city itself. General 
Kuroki made a brilliant flank- 
ing movement along the foot- 
hills of the Lesser Khingan, 
crossing .the river Taitse at 
Sakankan on August 31, and 
pushing northward ‘to the 
neighborhood of the Yentai 
coal- mines, in a rib of short 
hills north of the Taitse River. 
His position threatened Kuro- 
patkin’s line of communica- 
tions, and forced the Russian 
commander to fall back on 
Mukden, a movement which 
represents only a further stage 
of the inevitable. retreat to 
Harbin, and, perhaps, farther 
still. As Kuropatkin was at 
the same time menaced on the 
west by a force reported to be 
ascending the Liao River, his 
situation was dangerous in the 
extreme, and he manifested the 
finest qualities of generalship 





northeastern corner of the 
town, and there divides into 
two streams, with a long bar 
of sand, some thousand feet 
wide, separating the two chan- 
nels, each of which is several 
hundred feet across. The Chi- 
nese had pile- bridges across 
these streams, and these were 
supplemented by the Russian 
railroad bridges, but all were 
burned by General Kuropatkin 
in his retreat. The Liao-Yang 
plain, watered and finely irri- 
gated by the Taitse River, is of 
immense fertility, and is culti- 
vated like a market-garden, for 
the Chinese are the finest gar- 
deners in the world. The plain 
is by no means so bare and 
stark as most landscapes in 
China. On the contrary, it is 
richly adorned with fine trees: 
Manchurian pines, very like 
Scotch firs, willows, and elms, 
heavily loaded with mistletoe, 
being the commonest __ trees. 
These bouquets of trees mark 
the villages, farms, and tombs 
of the immense gardening pop- 
ulation of the plain, and also 
shelter their fruit trees; plums, 
pears, peaches, cherries, and 
vines growing abundantly all 
over the plain. Indigo and rice 
are also cultivated, and the 
Manchurians have a dry - crop 
rice which it has been proposed 








in extricating his army with, 
comparatively speaking, insig- 
nificant losses. It was a mem- 
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Looking West over the City of Mukden 


From stereograph copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


to introduce into the famine 
districts of India. 
Liao-Yang is only some forty 
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miles south of Mukden, yet historically they belong to different 
worlds. Liao-Yang was the advance post of the Chinese Empire 
to the north, the provincial capital of the Liao-Tung province, 
while Mukden was the outpest of the Tartar Manchus, who threat- 
ened’ the Middle Kingdom from the northern wilderness. - The 
ground between Liao-Yang and Mukden is, therefore, the scene of 
a historic strife for empire, a strife in which the Manchus became 
a nation, and made one of the greatest conquests in history. The 
city of Liao-Yang, with the simple uniformity of all Chinese towns, 
is built four-square, a wall facing each point of the compass. Each 
wall has one main gate, and the main streets run north and south, 
and east and west, joining the gates on the opposite side of the 
town. The walls of Liao-Yang are about two miles each way, and 
are built of brick, with a stone foundation. They are crenelated 
on the top, like the walls of Peking. There are few interesting 
buildings in Liao-Yang; the imperial Treasury stands on the only 
small eminence within the walls; the Buddhist temple of Kwan 
Yin, Goddess of Mercy, is architecturally handsome, and there are 
several substantial mission buildings. But these suffered heavily 
during the Boxer outbreak of July, 1900, and many of the con- 
verts, who numbered over a thousand, were murdered. Liao-Yang 
is also adorned with two or three telescope-shaped pagodas, one 
being just outside the west gate, close to the railroad station. 
The railroad keeps clear of the town, passing outside the west- 
ern wall. It was the centre of the Russian town, with its bar- 
racks, warehouses full of supplies, and stores of railroad materials. 
It was probably this Russian town which was reported to be on 
fire, and not the walled native city, with its hundred thousand 
Chinese and Manchu inhabitants. = 

North of Liao-Yang the backbone ridge retreats farther to the 
east. leaving a wide plain between Liao-Yang and Mukden, with a 
series of broad mountain ‘torrents crossing it from east to west, 
and ultimately flowing into the eastern branch of the Liao River. 
The most important of these rivers are the Taitse, the Shi-li-ho, 
and the Hun-ho, the termination ho meaning “river.” There is 
a slight elevation of the land between these streams, but in gen- 
eral the prospect, for one going along the road from Liao-Yang to 
Mukden, is an immense flat plain, richly dotted with trees, splendid- 
ly irrigated and tilled, and with numbers of prosperous villages and 
farms. At present the Indian corn is at its full height, and forms 
dense cover for the sharpshooters of both armies. On the eastern 
horizon the outline of the backbone ridge of the Lesser Khingan is 
visible, while to the west the plain stretches away to the broad 
Liao Valley. 

Hsiao-yentai, or Yentai, as it is commonly called, is the first 
place of importance on the road. It is some seven or eight miles 
north of the Taitse River, and is approached on the east by a rib 
of hills, in which the coal-mines are located, some five miles from 
the village. This place is memorable as the objective of Kuro- 
patkin’s stand against the attempted flank movement of General 
Kuroki’s division, and very fierce fighting raged here during the 
first days of September. 

Thirteen miles north of Yentai is another considerable village, 
Pai-ta-pu by name, the syllable ta indicating the telescopelike 
pagoda, which rises beside the village, and is a conspicuous land- 


mark over the wide flat plain. Four miles north of Pai-ta-pu the 
road reaches the bank of the Hun, or Hwun, River, two miles 
south of the suburbs of Mukden. This wide mountain torrent is 
a waterway for Chinese boats, for the most part carrying the 
market produce of the immense garden tract south of the Manchu 
capital, and it was feared that the Japanese might make a dash 
up it with light-draught gunboats and cut the line of commu- 
nication of the Russian army. Facts showed that this fear was 
unjustified. But the danger of a similar attack from the west 
will remain until the retreating Russian army is north of Tieh- 
ling, where the railroad touches the Liao River. 

The Hun River, two miles from the suburbs of Mukden, marks 
the frontier of the great Manchu tradition, one of the most re- 
markable exploits of conquest that the world has seen. It has 
abundant analogies and similarities with the preceding epoch of 
conquest in Eastern Asia, the heroes of which were another Tartar 
tribe, close kin to the Manchus, and, like them, producing a fam- 
ily of military heroes. For the sake of comparison with the rise 
of the Manchus, it may be worth while to refer_to this earlier 
episode, the great conquering movement of the Mongols. It hap- 
pens that there are abundant materials for a history, or at least a 
running commentary, on the Mongol uprising, in English litera- 
ture, beginning with Chaucer, and extending to Coleridge and Ten- 
nyson. When Chaucer wrote the Squicre’s Tale he drew for his ma- 
terials on the Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian nobleman 
whose fortunes were so intimately invelved with those of the 
greatest Mongol conqueror, Kublai, and Chaucer’s Cambyus-kan is 
no other than Genghis Khan, the maker of the Mongol power. Heé 
evidently took the name Cambalo from Cambaluec, which Marco 
Polo gives to the Mongol metropolis of China, later called Pe-King, 
“the northern capital,” as opposed to Nan-king, “the southern 
-apital,’” Pei and Nan meaning “north” and “south.” From 
Chaucer the heroes of the Squiere’s Tale find their way into the 
fourth canto of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, and, even more memorably, 
into Milton’s Jl Penseroso, where he wishes to 


Call up him that left half told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Camball and Algarsife, 

And who had Canacé to wife; 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride... . 


With Coleridge’s “ Kubla Khan,” the most musical thing in the 
whole range of English verse, and the most hauntingly beautiful, 
the other great hero of Mongol history comes into our literature. 
“ Akbar’s Dream ” and the dramas of Aurungzeb and Tamerlane il- 
lustrate the abundant inspiration which the greatest English writers 
have drawn from the southern branch of the same family, which 


conquered Persia, Afghanistan, and India, for the Moguls and the 
Mongols are the same people, and Akbar was fourteenth in direct 
descent from Genghis Khan. 

Genghis Khan belongs to the twelfth century. 
Mongol power, welding together a great mass of mounted clans- 


He made the 

















A Battalion of the Twentieth Japanese Infantry Fording the Kakogaiwa River 
Photograph by Edwin Emerson, Jr. 

















































































men, very like the Highlanders in martial spirit and love of ad- 
venture, tempered by cattle-raiding. Genghis was a supreme ad- 
ministrative genius, and in his closing days repented of his useless 
cruelty, chiefly shown in the slaughter of prisoners of war, and 
gave counsels of gentleness and moderation to his descendants. 
He had two grandsons. Kublai Khan conquered China, and made 
Peking his capital. Batu Khan invaded Eastern Europe, with the 
Golden Horde, and “ werreyed Russye,” as Chaucer says, fixing 
his capital at Sarray, or Tsareff, on the lower Volga. This wonder- 
ful family, therefore, conquered the whole of Asia, including India 
and Burma, and also much of Eastern Europe, holding Russia in 
subjection until 1481. The one kingdom in Asia which held out 
against them was Japan (Jé-pen, “ Sun-rise”), which resisted two 
Mongol invasions, in 1274 and again in 1281. 

There were thus two supreme geniuses among the northern Mon- 
gols: Genghis the organizer, and Kublai the Emperor of China; 
the heroes, respectively, of Chaucer and Coleridge. They have their 
exact counterpart, in Manchu history, in the two great men whose 
tombs make Mukden hallowed ground. When we think of the in- 
feriority of Asiatics it would be well to remember these two splen- 
did families, belonging to the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
The family of Genghis Khan is the more magnificent, as it dom- 
inated all Asia and part of Europe, and probably ruled over more 
than half of the human race. We have nothing in our western his- 
tory to compare with it, not even the fortunes of Alexander or 
the conquests of the Cxsars. 

The Mongols were a group of Tartar clansmen. Mongol means 
“brave,” and is an epithet, not a race name. Their power in the 
Chinese Empire fell in 1367, though it continued in India until the 
days of Clive. Then China, for nearly three hundred years, was 
ruled by the native dynasty of the Mings, during whose closing 
reigns another Tartar confederacy, led by two men of genius, comes 
into history, under the name of Manchu. Manchu, “ clear,” is once 
more an epithet, not a race name, and finds its Chinese equivalent 
in the name Ta-Tsung, “ the clear,” “ the pure,” by which the pres- 
ent dynasty is known. 

When the Mongol power fell many of the Tartar tribesmen who 
had formed it fled into the wide regions north of Liao-Tung, the 
outlying Chinese province towards Korea, “Land of Morning 
Calm.” The native name for these Tartar tribesmen was Niuche; 
and one family of the seminomad Niuche took the title of Manchu. 
They had a stockaded stronghold, really little more than a “ cattle- 
kraal,” as it would be called in South Africa, at Hutuala, some 
thirty miles northeast of the site of Mukden, among the foothills 
of the Lesser Khingan range. Hutuala was just such a valley as 
we have described at Liao-Yang, a flat space between two ribs 
of hills, with wide mountain streams running down it from the 
hills. _ Here, in the year 1559, was born Nurhachu, the Genghis 
Khan of the future Manchu confederacy. “He is described as a 
thirteen-months’ child, with phenix eyes, an enormous chest, big 
ears, and a voice like a bull,—certainly formidable endowments in 
a baby, and which must have added singularly to the liveliness of 
the Hutuala kraal. 

Thus naturally endowed, Nurkaciu gradually fought his way up 
to the leadership of the Niucke horsemen, and in 1591 made his 
way across the backbone ridge of the Lesser Khingan, and con- 
quered the Yalu Valley. He gradualiy accumulated a list of 
grievances against his great and powerful neighbor, the Emperor 
of China, and in 1607, about the time Shakespeare was writing 
“ Hamlet,” and a year before the birth of Milton, he declared war 
on the dynasty of the Mings in a fashion at once vigorous and char- 
acteristic. He drew up a table of “ hates,” ending with the words: 
“ For all these reasons, I hate you with an intense hatred, and 
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now make war against you,’ and then, instead of sending it to 
Peking, he burned the document, so that it might enter the in- 
visible world and be witnessed by Heaven. With forty thou- 
sand fine and well-drilled troops he then set: forth to conquer China. 
It should by no means be thought that these Manchu armies, or 
those of their earlier cousins, the Mongols, were mere hordes of 
barbarians. The truth is, that both Genghis Khan and Nurhachu 
in many things anticipated the great tactical ideas of Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon, which form the groundwork of modern military 
science. Both mastered the principles of high mobility and con- 
centration on the point attacked, the latter of which was Napoleon’s 
The earliest fighting was along the Hun River, 
whose name recent events have made so familiar to us; and the 
fate anticipated for General Kuropatkin actually overtook the 
Chinese general, whose army of forty-five thousand was cut to pieces 
while crossing the Hun. Five thousand Koreans, who were in the 
Chinese army as feudatories, deserted to the Manchu standard, 
which, by the way, was originally adorned with the tail of a cow. 

The Manchu fight against the Chinese was continued for a gen- 
eration. In 1621 Nurhachu took the Chinese outpost of Fan-Yang, 
north of the Hun River, and liked. it so well.that he later planted 
his capital there, calling it by the Manchu name of Mukden, which 
is now almost as antiquated as that of Byzantium, the Chinese 
calling the town Chen-Yang. In 1621 Nurhachu took Liao-Yang, 
then the Chinese capital of the Liao-Tung province, and here, for 
the first time, the Chinese “ pigtail’ comes into the saga. It ap- 
pears that Nurhachu ordered all Chinamen who submitted to him 
to shave their foreheads, the hair at the back of the head being 
braided in a queue. All who failed to do this lost their hair and 
their heads along with it. Nurhachu died at Mukden in 1626, the 
year after he had transferred his capital thither. 

He was succeeded by his son Tai-tsong, a military leader of equal 
genius, and, further, a great civilizer and administrator. He 
built the present walls and the palace of Mukden, which we shall 
shortly describe. He established a Manchu protectorate over 
Korea in 1627, the year in which Tsong-Ching, the last of the 
native Ming dynasty, came to the throne of China. In 1628 the 
Manchu leader Tai-tsong set forth to invade China and attack 
Peking, at the head of a finely drilled force of a hundred thousand 
men. 

This force was divided into the Eight Banners, whom we re- 
peatedly hear of even to-day. This is the first occasion of their 
appearance. Three years later the Manchus, for the first time, con- 
structed cannon, and replaced their bows with muskets. Both 
weapons they borrowed from the Chinese, who had got them from 
the Portuguese. We hear of both cannon and explosive shells in 
Korea during the great Japanese’ invasion of a generation earlier. 
Tai-tsong arrived before Peking, and camped there, but without 
taking or even effectively investing the city. He turned his at- 
tention rather to mastering the principles of Chinese culture and 
organization, and applying them to the needs of his Manchu tribes- 
men. He adopted the Chinese system of civil service examinations, 
and borrowed the Chinese syllabic characters, thus superseding 
the interesting Manchu alphabet, which came to Tartary, perhaps 
through the Nestorians, from a Syriae or Zend original. Tai-tsong 
tried to win over the Chinese to his side. ‘To all officers who joined 
him he gave military titles one step in advance of that which they 
had held in the Chinese service. A deserting major was made a 
colonel, and a colonel became a general, soto speak. In 1634 
Tai-tsong made a second expedition against China, and brought 
back a rich booty from Pechili, Shensi, and Shantung, but he did 
not a second time attempt to attack Peking. He died at Mukden 
in 1643, and his body lies in the second of the great tombs. 
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It was not directly the armed force of the Manchus which 
brought about the downfall of the Mings. That result was 
caused by a southern Chinese rebel, who anticipated the modern 
Taiping revolt>--Fhis adventurous person conquered a large part 
of the empire} and pressed~ Peking so hard that the Emperor 
Tsong Ching gave: up the struggle in despair, and went and hanged 
himself by his scarf to a favorite acaeia-tree. His death even pre- 
ceded that of Tal-tsong, the second hero of Mukden. 

The latter’s son, Chiuntche by name, while a mere boy, was set 
on the throne,;of Peking by the combined Chinese and Manchu 
armies, and hid dynasty holds the same sublime seat to-day. This 
event took place in 1644, five years before Cromwell and his friends 
decapitated Charles I. of England. He ascended the throne with 
very noble sentiments on his lips: “ Do not think that IT am am- 
bitious, solely for my own ends, to possess these vast estates. I 
desire them only to give peace to the many who have suf- 
fered!” i 

It is worth noting, as coordinating events now taking place in dif- 
ferent parts of Asia, that this Emperor Chiuntche first bestowed 
the title of Dalai-Lama, that is, “* Ocean Priest,” on the chief of 
the Tibetan hierarchy, who visited his court in 1653, and received 
this title and a golden seal of office. In a somewhat similar way 
Kublai Khan, the Mongol prototype of Chiuntche, had patronized 
and-supported the Tibetan Lama, Pakba, and had thus done much 
to consolidate 'the Lamaic hierarchy in the thirteenth century. 
Thus is Asian’ history intricately connected, over vast spaces of 
mountain and desert, and it is a singular coincidence which draws 
the eyes of the world at the same moment to the sacred cities of 
Tibet and Manchuria. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the historic interest of 
Mukden. Chosen by the first -great Manchu genius, its walls and 
palace were built by the second, while the third was transferred 
to the wider horizons of Peking as Emperor of China. 

Mukden is a series of three concentric squares. ‘The outer, with 
a wall of clay, encloses the suburbs, and is three miles each way. 
The second is Tai-tsong’s city, and is the original Manchu capital. 
Its walls, of stone and brick, crenelated and buttressed like the 
walls of Peking, are a mile’each way. The third and innermost 
square is the old Manchu palace. The retreating Russians and the 
advancing Japanese, after crossing the Hun River, some two miles 
south of the suburbs, were apprised of their nearness to Mukden 
by a lofty pagoda, which stands at the point where the road enters 
the outskirts of the town. If they had found the roads from Liao- 
Yang heavy going, those. within the city were not much better, 
though the Russians, during their years of occupation, did some- 
thing to abate the streams of ill-smelling liquid mud, dotted with 
islands of refuse, which formerly did duty as streets in Liao-Yang 
and Mukden. But before entering.the city, the hurrying troops 
were greeted by a charming sight: the Manchu_ park before the 
southern gate, with its splendid pines, its flowering shrubs, its 
Chinese pagodas, and Manchu memorial temples, all gorgeously 
decorated with many colored glazed tiles. This park, with those 
at the tombs of Nurhachu and Tai-tsong, give Mukden a singular 
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charm, making it quite unlike the ordinary city of the Chinese Em- 
pire. Mukden has many beautiful buildings, of most varied styles. 
Chief among them is the imperial palace, in its sacred enclosure 
at the centre of the town, corresponding to the Forbidden City of 
Peking. The palace is covered with glazed tiles, colored yellow, 
the imperial hue everywhere in China. Besides the main buildings 
of the palace there are also pagodas and pavilions, likewise cov- 
ered with yellow tiles. Noticeable also are the chief yamens, or 
Chinese government officers, many of which are roofed with green 
tiles, the color symbolic of the Mandarin order, as yellow is of the 
imperial house. At the four corners of the city, in the suburbs, 
are Tibetan lamaserais, with towers of an extraordinary shape, 
which can. best be described by comparing each to a bottle of 
Bénédictine liqueur, set on a fat, square book. They contrast re- 
markably with the telescope-shaped pagodas of the Chinese, like 
that at the west gate of Liao-Yang, or at the village of Pai-ta-pu, 
thirteen miles north of Yentai. There are also many European 
churches, mission buildings, and hospitals. The missions suffered 
even more severely from the Boxers than those at Liao-Yang, the 
Catholie bishop with his priests and congregations being driven 
into their cathedral and there burned to death. 

Mukden is a great grain and fur mart, and the broad main 
streets, together with the side streets diverging from them at right 
angles, hum with busy life, and echo with the shrill voices of bar- 
gaining Chinamen. There is still a nucleus of Manchu nobility 
at Mukden, though in Manchuria a genuine Manchu is something 
of a rarity, most of them having been drafted south, as garrisons 
in all the walled towns of China. Of a total population of ten 
millions for Manchuria, perhaps a million have some title to be 
called Manchus. In Mukden, which has a quarter of a million in- 
habitants, the proportion is somewhat higher, and the Manchus 
have many privileges, especially in the matter of official appoint- 
ments, as compared with the Chinese. They are allowed to take 
degrees and pass examinations on comparatively slender qualifica- 
tions, making up for this-shortcoming by supposed martial arts, 
mostly rather obsolete. 

To avoid disturbing the hallowed ground of the famous tombs 
of Mukden, where lie the bodies of the two great founders of the 
Manchu line, the railroad made a wide détour, forming a semi- 
circle of some fifteen miles’ radius, towards the west. The nearest 
station is thus fifteen miles off, at the village of Ku-che-kia-tse, 
on the road to Sin-min-tun, which lies some thirty miles to the 
northwest of the city of Mukden. After completing this détour, 
the railroad continues northward on its way towards Harbin. Some 
forty miles from Mukden, about the.same distance on the north as 
Liao-Yang is on the south, the railroad passes through a narrow 
gorge of the Liao River. The place is called Tieh-ling, and it was 
at this point that a flank attack from the Japanese, ascending 
the river -in-boats,-was. apprehended.-- Finally, it should be remem- 
bered that the backbone ridge is some twenty or thirty miles to 
the east of Mukden city; and that among the foothills of the range, 
on the Sudsu stream, was the ancestral stockade camp of Nurhachu, 
the Genghis Khan of the Manchus. 

















Japanese Intrenched at the Apex of a Firing-line 
i Photograph by Edwin Emerson, Jr. 
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General View of Camp No. 3. Corps Headquarters of the Seventh Cavalry 














General Corbin starting on a Tour of Inspection in his Automobile. On the rear Seat are Captains Moss ,and Winthrop 
{ } i 














The Ninth United States Infantry in Camp. To the Left in- the rear is the Camp of the Twelfth Regiment of New York. In 
the Distance to the Right is the Seventh Cavalry 


THE WAR GAME AT MANASSAS—VIEWS OF THE TROOPS IN 
CAMP TAKEN BY OUR SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The army manceuvres at Manassas, in which 27,000 troops were engaged, ended with a grand review before General Adna R. 
Chaffee, chief of the. General Staff, on September 10. Two problems were worked out during the maneuvres. In the first, the 
“ Blues,” under General Grant, attacked, and the “ Browns,’ under General Bell, defended. Toward the end of the second 
day the Blue army succeeded in penetrating the Brown centre, and the final advantage seemed to be with General Grant. In 
this contest more than 1800 men were supposed to have been killed. In the second problem the conditions were reversed, and 
the Brown army took the offensive. In this contest General Bell’s army made a brilliant attack, and by a wide flanking move- 
ment successfully surprised and crushed General Grant’s left, winning a theorctical victory 
Photographs by Penfield 
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“An English Dreyfus 








Case” . 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, September 7, 1904 
MUST warn the reader against the heading of this article. 
It is not my own, but Mr. George R. Sims’s, and though I 
like its effectiveness I cannot quite endorse .the implication 
contained in it. Tle Beck case’is not. the Dreyfus case, 
nor anything like it. There is here no serious suggestion of 
a conspiracy to convict and keep in prison an innocent man, no 
forgery to bolster up bad evidence, no government or government 
office wilfully obstructing justice, no suborned press applauding 
it for doing so.. There has, however, been displayed an amazing 
mass of stupidity and carelessness among high officials and pos- 
sibly of something more sinister among their’ subofdinates. There 
has-certainly been a gross miscarriage of justice, one of the most 
extraordinary cases of “mistaken identity” in criminal annals, 
and a severe and searching shock has been administered to the 
faith of the average Englishman in the criminal procedure of his 
country. Shocks of that kind are so rare in England that when 
they..do-occur.their. effect-is-devastating. - The Beck. case. has -un- 
doubtedly agitated the public mind..more than. a. little, and a 


public inquiry into all its circumstances is being vigorously- de- - 


manded and will. certainly. be conceded. What that inquiry will 
bring forth no one can say as yet with any precision, but there 
will be little surprise if it resolves itself into a court of impeach- 
ment on Scotland Yard and Home Office methods, or if, more even 
than the Maybrick case, it leads to the establishment of a Court 
of Criminal Appeal. 

The tale begins as far back as 1877. In that year a man who 
gave the name of John Smith was charged at the Old Bailey with 
stealing jewelry from women. They were all women of the “ un- 
fortunate ” class; he had accosted them, representing himself to 
be “Lord Willoughby,” telling them that he wanted a _ house- 
keeper for his “nice little house in St. John’s Wood, in the 
Abbey Road,” making out lists of clothes they were to purchase, 
giving them bogus checks on the Union Bank, and borrowing 
their rings “to get better ones made of the same size.” There 
were seventeen charges against him, and he was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. In the ordinary course he was examined 
and measured by the police, and all his marks and physical 
peculiarities noted. Among other things his dossier recorded that 
he was a Jew. Smith was liberated in 1881, and for a long while 
nothing further was: heard of him. Then in 1896, nineteen years 
after the first series of crimes, the same thing began again. Women 
were again defrauded in precisely the same way.. The same nice 
little house in St. John’s Wood again figured fs the bait, the 
same lists of clothes were made out, the same drafts were ut- 
téred on the Union Bank, and the man again represented himself 
to be a lord, varying his title frem “Lord Wilton” to “ Lord Wil- 
ton de Willoughby.” . For this new series of crimes the police 
arrested, a_ reputable,- well-to-do Swede, named Adolf Beck. In 
the police court proceedings a policeman named Spurrell, who had 
been concerned in the Smith case of nineteen years earlier, gave 
evidence. He positively and repeatedly declared that Beck was 
Smith. F +» 

Nothing has come out to make one doubt the honesty of Spur- 
rell’s evidence, but its value.could and should have been im- 
mediately tested... The Scotland Yard authorities had Smith’s 
identification record to refer to. Beck was also examined after 
the police court proceedings and before his trial at the Old Bailey. 
In no two particulars did the records tally. Nevertheless, Spur- 
rell’s evidence was allowed to stand, and in the Old Bailey cal- 
endar Beck’s. name -appeared with’a previous eonvietion against 
him in the margin. But it soon became known that Beck was in 
a position to” prove’ a” perfect alibi. ~ Three “highly” respectable 
witnesses, one of them a Gentleman of the Chamber to the. King 
of Denmark, were prepared to come forward and swear that Beck 
was in Peru in 1880, at the very time when Smith was serving his 
sentence of penal servitude. The prosecution accordingly decided 
not to take the line that Beck was Smith, and not to call Spur- 
rell, and the common sergeant who tried the case at the Old 
Bailey resisted all the eiforts of the defence to bring the issue in, 
ruled that “the question whether the prisoner was or was not the 
man convicted in 1877 was inadmissible,” and so destroyed Beck’s 
chance not only of showing that he could not possibly be Smith, 
but also of proving that the documents connected with his case 
were, by the admission of the Treasury’s handwriting expert him- 
self, in the same handwriting as the documents connected with 
the Smith case. As matters have turned out, the decision -of 
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the common sergeant was a grave blunder. Beck was tried on the 
specific evidence; a number of women swore that he was the man 
who had robbed them; and he was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude. : 

‘But what was to follow was-worse than a blunder. The letters 
and number given Beck to wear on his convict dress were “ D. 
W. 523 ”—the D signifying “ convicted in 1877” and the W “ con- 
victed in 1896.” Thus, in spite of Beck’s unshakable alibi, in 
spite of the fact of his identity with Smith having been withdrawn 
from the jury, and in spite of the fact that his measurements in 
no way corresponded with Smith’s, he was, when in prison, treated 
as thaugh he and Smith- were one and the same, and made to wear 
Smith conviction badge. From Portland Prison Beck repeatedly 
petitioned the Home Otfice, but it was not until two years after 
senterice’ had been passed that one of his petitions had the slight- 
est effect.“ He had discovered somehow that Smith was a Jew. He 
at once asked to. be examined by the prison doctor. The request 
was granted, and the prison doctor reported to the~Home Office 
that Beck was not a Jew. The Home Office, however, without re- 
opening the question of his guilt ‘or innocence, contented itself 
with a practical admission that. Beck was not Smith. It ordered 
the “D” to be removed from his clothes, and beyond that did 
nothing. Beck served the remainder of his sentence, and in July, 
1901, was released on ticket of leave. He at once set about re- 
pairing his fortunes and endeavoring to clear his name. In the 
former pursuit he was more successful than in the latter. His 
investments and some property he holds, and has greatly developed 
in Peru, assured him of a competence, but though he spent over 
$5000 and worked untiringly to establish his innocence, he appears 
to have failed entirely. 

In the present year what must have seemed to him a fatal and 
final blow fell upon him. On April 15 he was again arrested, for 
the same sort of fraud, carried out in precisely the same man- 
ner—with all the machinery of the house in St. John’s Wood, the 
title of “ Lord Willoughby,” the checks on the Union Bank, and the 
list of dresses complete. Again women came up in court and 
swore that Beck was the man who had robbed them. Again he 
was tried and found guilty. But the judge reserved sentence; 
and in the interval between the two sessions the jast incident in 
this strange drama occurred. The real man, the John Smith of 
1877, was caught red-handed at the same game. An _ inspector 
with his wits about him noted the coincidence, followed it up, and 
in a few days all was set right, and Beck was released. Mr. George 
R. Sims, who from the first has been a stout champion of Beck’s 
innocence, declares that “the man now admitted to be the sham 
earl of 1877 and 1896 and 1904 is utterly unlike Beck. He is con- 
siderably stouter and heavier. The difference of bulk is striking. 
He has totally different features; he has a conspicuous wart over 
one eye and a noticeable scar on the point of his right jaw. Mr. 
Beck has no single one of these marks. No one looking at the 
two men side by side could possibly mistake one for the other.” 
But that is only one and by no means the most extraordinary 
feature of the case. What has most amazed and perturbed Eng- 
land is the negligence of Scotland Yard, the peculiarly official stu- 
pidity of the Home Office, the apparent lack of correspondence 
and consultation between the two departments, and the revela- 
tion that a man with all the proofs of innocence in his hand can 
yet be debarred by a point of technical procedure from putting 
them in evidence. I need scarcely say that an enormous amount 
of indignation has been aroused by the case, and that the press 
and -the people are very firmly resolved -not. only. that justice 
shall be done to Beck, but that all the details of his case shall be 


“impartially and~ independéntly investigated.” “The ’Treasury’s no- 


tion of justice is very far from agreeing with popular views. The 
Treasury has offered Mr. Beck $10,000 as a solatium to settle the 
case. If he were to accept it, he would, of course, be debarred 
from having his convictions quashed or from demanding an in 
quiry into the conduct of his cases. The Daily Mail has, there- 
fore, in a very public-spirited manner come forward with a 
promise to provide Mr. Beck with $10,000 should he, in the inter- 
ests of public justice, decline the Treasury offer. Mr. Beck has 
accordingly demanded a full public inquiry, and though no response 
has yet been made to it, it is certain that an inquiry will be held 
either on his initiative or on the initiative of the Home Office, 
and that it will not be of the whitewashing, departmental order, 
but serious, unbiassed, and independent. On that all England, 
feeling the disgrace of the whole affair, is resolved. 


Are College Men becoming “Flabby”? 
By Charles F. Thwing 


ane President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College + ~~ 


ROFESSOR BARRETT WENDELL, of Harvard College, in- 

timates, in an article in the North American Review for 

September, (p. 399), that the college students of to-day 

are flabbier than were the college students of thirty years 

ago. The comprehensive reason for his judgment lies in 
the evidence provided by the writings of these men. 

Assuming that the inference is truthful, one is eager to inquire 
into the cause. Are the causes local and transient, or general 
and permanent? Do the causes arise from the community and -so- 
ciety, or are they largely or wholly academic? Some would say 
that the alleged increasing flabbiness of the academic world is 
only a piece of the increasing flabbiness of the extra-academic 
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world. Some would say that the new and: great wealth of the 
community, especially. in the first generation of its makers or 
possessors, is not making for the virility of either the student or 
the citizen. Wealth is undigested, and makes for sloth and slop- 
piness. Some would say that the failure of some colleges to hold 
men up to a high scholastic standard makes for looseness and 
character_as well as scholarship. ‘These considerations might be 
urged as causes of the alleged flabbiness. It might also be urged 
that the alleged flabbiness itself might be a cause of these un- 
toward results. 3 

But I wish to declare at once that I do not believe the flab- 
biness of college men is increasing. I do not believe that there 
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ever was a time when, taking all in all, college men held a purpose 
more firm, or when their moral character was more vigorous, or 
when their grit and pluck was more admirable. A certain bucolic 


brusqueness of manner, a certain rural simplicity are indeed pass-, 


ing away. But the passing of brusqueness and of simplicity does 
not intimate the coming of weakness and insipidity. Robustness 
underlies urban and urbane manners quite as constantly as it 
underlies bucolic brusqueness. The expression of hearty vigor, 
intellectual and ethical, has become more human, more regular, 
more sane, and more gentle. But the hearty vigor itself is just 
as hearty and just as vigorous. One should not mistake quiet- 
ness for weakness. 

Furthermore, the whole athletic movement makes against flab- 
biness. Let it be at once acknowledged that this movement has 
bad, very bad, elements. But let it also be said as promptly that 
it has elements, also many, which are very, very good. For it 
does tend to create a manhood more vigorous and conscientious. 
It quickens the will of those who participate in it to control appe- 
tite and passion. It teaches endurance and persistence. It magni- 
fies hardihood and daring. It aids in the control of temper and 
in the development of a worthy temperament. 

But the athletic movement, outside of those who participate in 
its various forms, works against flabbiness through dts duties, 
which it gives many college men in the proper management of 
the movement itself. The managers of these affairs are obliged 
to exercise a high degree of executive skill. For jhstance, the 
work of the managers of the football teams of a ecéllege aids all 
men in learning how to get on with other men, with other men 
like themselves, with other men whose antecedents and inheritance 
and prejudices are unlike their own. The ‘manager of the foot- 
ball eleven is obliged to make the grumpy sweet, the obstinate 
pliant, the yielding firm, the priggish large, the obstinate gentle, 
the egoistic altruistic, the slow swift, the rash calm, the tricky 
fair, and the severe kind. He is obliged to get on with all sorts 
and conditions of men, and to use them for his own purposes. 

The football manager is compelled to adopt measures and means, 
moreover, for uniting the whole college community about certain 
definite and central propositions. He is to arouse and maintain 
enthusiasms; he is properly to relate his college eleven to other 
college elevens and his college to other colleges. Economy in time 
and money, in health and strength, he is to promote. He is 
obliged to consider what games to play and when, to direct the 
coach, to relate himself properly to the faculty, to be on good 
terms with the newspapers—in general, to be all good things to 
all men, to serve them righteously and to cause them to serve 
him righteously. 

It is also to be said that the tendency to give a college man free- 
dom tends to develop conditions for using this freedom properly. 
This liberal and liberalizing movement develops self-responsibility, 
self-reliance, and self-control. In this enlarged freedom of the 
college certain men will be found unworthy of its opportunities, 
will misuse these opportunities, and will abuse themselves. But, 
on the whole, such freedom represents the divine method, not only 
for control, but also for the enrichment of men and for the ad- 
vancement of man. 

It is therefore, to my thought, clear that the conditions of col- 
lege life of the present and of the last decades tend to create a 
condition of virility the opposite of flabbiness. 

But the question, yet more important possibly, emerges, What 
can and should the college do to keep its men so absolutely remote 
from flabbiness that no evidence can appear intimating that they 
are soft and flaccid? 

The first answer to be given is that the colleges should cause 
their students to work harder. Upon how little work a student 
may go through his college I should hesitate to say; but I do 
know that at some colleges the work is so slight as not to merit 
the name of work. There are indeed, be it at once confessed, rea- 
sons for establishing in the American college a merely Pass degree. 
If, it is argued, a man of eighteen or twenty does not wish to 


study, and if his parents do not care for him to study, why should 
the college oblige him to study? Art there not other advantages, 
and, some would say, richer, than those which the curriculum 
represents? What right has a college, as a public institution, to 
keep a worthy fellow from forming the friendships, from enter- 
ing into historic conditions, and from coming into certain general 
knowledges, which are not unworthy results of a college educa- 
tion? But these results bear, it must be acknowledged, grave 
perils. Men who find their chief contentment in such processes 
and products are in danger of degenerating from gentlemen of 
leisure into fellows of laziness. They come to know their pipes 
better than their Horace. They grow to be reluctant to do or to 
bear hard things. They find themselves becoming soft and pulpy. 
The men, also, who work hard are not free from serious dangers. 
They may be educated, but not cultured; trained, but not appre- 
ciative and sympathetic with the best. But such hard workers 
are not in peril of flabbiness at least. Their intellectual muscles 
are hard, perhaps too hard. They have strength, and they are 
efficient. 

College men also may aid themselves in resisting a temptation 
to flabbiness by the reading of most vigorous biography. Life 
makes life—weak life, weak life; strong life, strong. One need 
not multiply instances or name books. A dozen spring to the 
memory. The autobiography, for instance, of John Stuart Mill, 
or the biography of Charles Darwin, or of Huxley, cannot but 
stir any young fellow’s intellect to intellectual honesty, to in- 
tellectual patience, and to intellectual aggressiveness. General 
reading is ceasing in college. “ The authors ” have lost their place. 
Special courses demand special reading. Certain intellectual and 
ethical advantages would follow from the return to the earlier 
custom. For the college is set not only to make scholars in Eng- 
lish, but also Englishmen. 

I am also sure that the presence of personalities who embody 
those qualities of character the very opposite of flabbiness would 
quicken the fellows into vigor and virility. Character makes char- 
acter and personality becomes like personality. What a record 
of men who have helped boys to become men is set forth in the- 
history of American colleges! Albert Hopkins, as well as his more 
distinguished brother, at Williams, Woolsey and Packard, of too 
brief career at Yale, Lord, of Dartmouth: what influence have they 
exerted in making men! If only one could be permitted to tell 
of the men now living who have helped and helping to make col- 
lege men live! Professor Wendell and I can together name such 
creators of character. Let there be great scholars in the college 
and great teachers. Neither can be too numerous or too great. 
Let there also bé great men who shall help to make great men 
through the inspiration and impressiveness of great manhood. 

In securing the noblest results in character the college man 
should, moreover, be impressed with the seriousness of all life and 
of American life in particular. To such intimations of seriousness 
college men are especially susceptible. The higher the call which 
life makes the more easily do college men hear and the more 
eagerly do they heed it. Think of the way the college men, North 
and South, went to the war in ’61! MHigginson’s Harvard 
Memorial Biographies and Johnson’s University Memorial, con- 
cerning the sons of the University of Virginia who fell in the great 
conflict, prove that hundreds and thousands of these college boys 
counted not their life dear unto them, but only dear to the nation 
or to their commonwealth. The problems of the present, of labor 
and capital, of the colored race, are as serious as was the problem 
of union or disunion of forty years ago. The problem of trans- 
muting this new, heterogenous, aggressive, tempestuous life of 
America into quiet orderliness and mature strength, into judg- 
ment and temperance, is of incalculable significance. The im- 
pression of such great problems upon the minds and hearts of 
college men arouses them to do their duty through clear thinking 
and vital action. The comprehension and realization of great 
duties transmutes any tendency toward flabbiness into firm and 
virile strength. 


How Weather Conditions affect the War 
By Frank Waldo, Ph.D. 


In Japan, on the contrary, we find a climate much like that of 
the British Isles; although on account of its position farther 


T is probable that the outcome of the present war between 
Japan and Russia will eventually hinge on the climatic 
conditions that must be encountered by the Russians in mov- 
ing a.sufficiently large force to the front to offset the advan- 
tages already won by the Japanese. These conditions are 

better known than one might imagine. The Russians have made 
a careful study of the temperature, rainfall, snowfall, air, mois- 
ture, and winds of this desolate stretch from St. Petersburg and 
Moscow to the scene of action. They have been fifty years accu- 
mulating this information, and know what climatic conditions are 
to be expected at any season of the year over the whole length of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

It is generally believed that Siberia is a country of eternal win- 
ter, while the Japanese can sit around in their gardens at any time 
o! the year. As a matter of fact, while in Siberia an intensely 
cold winter of from five to nine months’ duration does prevail, 
yct the brief summer is characterized not only by long warm days, 
but by a heat that is made all the more uncomfortable by the con- 
trast with the chill of the night. The contrasts in temperature 
between the winter cold and the summer heat are, in some por- 
tions of Siberia, as great as the difference between freezing and 
boiling water. Thus while the Russian is jnnured to the cold he 
1s also accustomed to oppressive heat. 


south, the Japanese summer is longer and hotter. The Japanese 
winters are shorter and a little colder, owing to Japan’s location 
on the eastern, or leeward, side of the great continent. In the 
short winter the temperature does not usually go much below 
freezing, and seldom reaches zero, except at the extreme north. 

In case land fighting is to be conducted through the Manchurian 
winter, either Japanese aggression must be suspended, or else, 
according to all past experiences of warfare, the Russians will 
have the advantage, even with greatly inferior numbers. The 
inevitable physical and mental influences of intense cold will have 
a most demoralizing effect on the Japanese troops who, on account 
of their peculiar lifelong habits, cannot become acclimated to the 
extreme cold as easily even as Europeans. In the matter of 
bivouacing or marching the Russian can make himself at least so 
comfortable that his health will not suffer, while the Japanese 
will find the experience most destructive to efficiency, if not to life. 

We do not usually realize how for north St. Petersburg lies. 
It is just under the parallel of 60 degrees, the latitude of the 
northern part of Hudson Bay and Lake Athabasca. While the 
eastern terminal of the Trans-Siberian road is in about the 

(Continued on page 1475.) 
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The Demolition of Buildings from Seventh to Ninth Avenues and Thirty-third Street, where the new Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station is to be Erected 



































The Point at the Battery from which the Tunnel is being Constructed to connect the Subway with Brooklyn 


WORK NOW UNDER WAY TO IMPROVE THE TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Four solid blocks of buildings between West Thirty-first and West Thirty-third streets and Seventh and Ninth avenues are 

being torn down to make way for the new Pennsylvania station in New York city. The tunnel under the North River through 

which the Pennsylvania trains are to run from Jersey City to New York has also been begun on the Jersey side. A similar 

tunnel will be constructed under the East River, through which trains from Long Island will run into the station. Another 

tunnel under the North River, through which a trolley line from Jersey City is to run, is now nearing completion, 
Photograpiis by Brown Brothers 
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By James 


IR GILBERT PARKER’S new book is. as the subtitle has 
it, ‘‘a tale of love, laughter, and tears.” It is a romance 
of two Huguenot lovers in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
refugees from France, where the persecuting hand of the 
Medici lay heavy on the Huguenots. Some years before the 

story opens Michel de la Forét had become an officer in the army 

of Comte Gabriel de Montgomery, and fought with him until the 

Comte, grown desperate when besieged in his castle in Normandy, 

besought the intrepid young Huguenot soldier to escort Madame de 

Montgomery to England, to be safe from the oppression and mis- 

ery sure to follow any mishap to the noble leader of the Camisards. 

When half-way across the Channel the lugger with the refugees 

was stopped by an English frigate. After much persuasion the 

captain -of the frigate agreed to,land Madame de Montgomery 
upon the island of Jersey, but forced Michel to return to the 
coast of-France, where he 
went into hiding. Mean- 
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France as an enemy to her peace.’ Thither Michel and Angéle 
with other good loyal friends and true repaired, and it is their 
adventures at the court of Elizabeth, surrounded by friends and 
foes, that constitute the steps of the ladder of swords upon which 
they climbed to the heights of peace. Leicester appears in his 
customary réle of conniving villain and unscrupulous roué. But 
of all the characters, historical or imaginary, that enter into 
the tale, that of Lempriére, the bragging Seigneur of Rozel, is 
the most original, the most human, and the most entertaining. 
His friendship for Michel and Angé@le began with his rough 
wooing of the girl, when he Jearned that her love had been given 
to another, when he had seen tears in her eyes and misunderstood 
them, and when with a sudden impulse she had seized his hand 
and kissed it. ‘‘ Well, well,” said he, with ornate generosity. “ I'll 
be thy everlasting friend if not thy husband. Cheer thy- heart, 
lady.” And a_ brave. 
trusty friend he proved 
himself, though oftentimes 





while, Michel had received 
a letter at the very mo- 
ment of “his~ leaving ~Nor- 
mandy with the Comtesse i Bilas eg eS 
which quickened his de- . 5 ge te 
parture. It was from 
Mademoiselle Angéle 
Claude Aubert, formerly 
of Rouen, but now a 
refugee in the Jersey Isle, 
to which place Michel, her 
lover, was bound, as we 
have seen, with Madame 
de Montgomery, all un- 
known to Angéle, while 
she yet waited news of the 
safe delivery of her letter. 
The deep and _ enduring 
love of these Huguenot 
lovers is tenderly and 
beautifully disclosed in 
Angéle’s letter, with which 
the story opens. - “ Thy 
good letter by safe car- 
riage cometh to my land,” 
she writes, “ bringing to 
my heart a lightness it 
hath not known since that 
day when I was hastily 
carried to the port of St. 
Malo, and thou towards 
the King his prison. In 
what great fear have I 
lived, having no news of 
thee and fearing all man- 
ner of mischance! _. But 
our God hath benignly 
saved thee from death, and 
me He hath’ set safely 
here in this isle of the 
sea.” Then follows an 
urgent appeal for his com- 
ing —to work for the 
cause in England, but 
more, she confesses, with 
wistful maiden longing, 
because “it is for my own 
happiness that I ask thee 
to come. . . . Near by the 
Tour de Rozel shall.I be 
watching and awaiting 
thee. By day and night 








tripped in his good intent 

ee by his~ pompous conceit. 
WEE Ren ke His vanity was _ incor- 
lpr ss Abas pee rigible, but through it ran 
so childlike a spirit that 
it bred friendship and 
liking. Angéle moves in 
maiden simplicity and 
dovelike gentleness to the 
end, and Michel exchanges 
the sword for the pulpit 
—the earnest outcome of 
a jest at Elizabeth’s court 
that sprang from the dis- 
covery of his having es- 
caped from France in a 
priest’s disguise. A Lad- 
der of Swords is not, as 
its title might imply, a 
story of blood and battle; 
it is not the clash of 
steel, but the clash of the 
spirit and the matching 
of wits for and against the 
fair name and happiness 
of a maiden loyal to her 
lover. It is the old 
romaunt that glows on the 
tapestry of the sombre 
past as the lamps of pas- 
sionate fire and _ faith, 
burning in the hearts of 
the living present, throw 
their warm radiance upon 
the lofty chivalry and un- 
dying fealty of ancient 
knight and lady. Every 
page is imbued with the 
spirit of Mrs. Browning’s 
lines: 


Learn to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly as the thing is high, 

Bravely as for life and death 
With a loyal gravity. 


An intimate friend of 
Ruskin’s relates an_ inci- 
dent illustrating that 
simplicity, gentleness, and 
sympathy which were 
characteristic of his rela- 








doth my prayer ascend 
for thee.” She con- 
cludes with this fervent 
and touching appeal: 
“* The.Lord make thee true, 
Michel. If thou art faith- 
ful to me, I shall know how faithful thou art in all; for thy 
vows to me were most frequent and pronounced, with a full savor 
that might warrant short seasoning. Yet, because thou mayst 
still be given to such dear fantasies of truth as were on thy lips 
in those dark days wherein thy sword saved my life *twixt Paris 
and Rouen, I tell thee now that I do love thee, and shall so love 
when, as.my heart inspires me, the cloud shall fall that will hide 
us from each other forever.” And, womanlike, she adds an “ after- 
word ” which.gives-the+title-to-her»story :~ “ I deubt- not-we- shall 
come to the heights where there is peace, though we climb thereto 
by a ladder of swords.” -- Sees om ec ite Bee Mar Ay 


After a weary time of waiting ‘and ‘wafching Angéle’s, patience 
and loyalty ‘wéré at last Tewarded, and_Michel .contrived his escape 
from the coast of France, and Janded.upon' the Isle of Jersey: after 
a fierce battle with wind and waves. But the heights where there 
is peace were not yet reached; urged by the treacherous cunning 
of Catherine de’ Medici, whose hatred for the Huguenot pursued 
Michel, Queen Elizabeth sent for him to appear before her and 
show if there was any reason why he should not be returned to 


Sir Gilbert Parker 
Author of ‘‘A Ladder of Swords”? 
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tions with the servants of 
his household. “I was 
dining with Mr. Ruskin 
one evening when, during 
the meal, as we were en- 
joying a rhubarb tart, | 
happened to say that it was the first I had tasted that season, and 
remarked how delicious it was. Mr. Ruskin manifested delight at 
my appreciation of his rhubarb, and ringing for one of the servants, 
he said, ‘ Please tell Jackson I want him.’ When Jackson came 
into the room, his master said: ‘I am very pleased to tell you, 
Jackson, that your first pulling of rhubarb is quite a success, and 
my friend here says that it is delicious.’ When we had finished 
dining, a servant brought lighted candles into the room, which 
was almost dark, the windows being shaded by the dense, over- 
hanging trees, although the sun had not yet gone down. After 
placing the candles, she was about to leave the room when she 
suddenly stopped and_ said: ‘ Please, sir, there’s a beautiful sun 
set sky just now over thé Old. Man, . Ruskin rose.from his chair, 
and said: ‘Thank you,- Kate, for telling us,’ then left the room. 
He returned soon. ‘ Yes,’ ‘he said to me, ‘ it is worth seeing. Come, 
and he led the way up-stairs to his bedroom. It was a glorious 
sight. The sun was sinking behind the Coniston Old Man Moun- 
tain, and the mist and ripples on the lake were tinged with a crim- 
son flush. We sat in the window recess without speaking a word 
till the sun went down behind the mountain.” 
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A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE RECENT MILLION-DOLLAR OIL FIRE AT 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


On August 26 a fire, caused by the ignition of escaping gas, started at the tanks of a Russian oil company at Hoboken, near Antwerp, Belgium. A high wind caused the fire to spread 
rapidly. Thirty-eight tanks, containing about 26,000,000 gallons of petroleum, were destroyed, and seven workmen lost their lives. An American company } t losers. 
e total loss is estimated at $1,250,000 









































































































AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM KENTUCKY 
LouIsviL_e, Ky. August 31, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—A year ago I did not think it possible for politics to be 
made as intensely interesting to a woman as the WEEKLY is making 
the present campaign. I know of nothing in contemporary mag- 
azines to equal in interest the WEEKLY’s political comment. 

It was not to say this that I write (however much I’ve been 
longing to say it and am glad for the opportunity now), but 
rather to report the gist of an argument which engaged the at- 
tention of several persons lately, and closed as it began, with the 
question, “ Can belief and love be controlled?” 

I was present at a big birthday dinner recently at which two 
of the guests were ministers. Shortly -after leaving the table I 
found myself one of a group composed of these two and one other 
lady, and because of a remark which one of them made to the 
effect that a third party, not present, ought to be a Christian, 
ought to join the church, I felt constrained to offer the protest: 
“But do you suppose this person can force his belief? Are not be- 
lief and love the two things which cannot be controlled?” 

Immediately things stirred. But the pleasure of the controversy 
lay largely in the fact that neither the minister who spoke most 
nor I got angry, though at the risk of offending I suggested to the 
ether lady that she calm herself. Perhaps she has forgotten that 
St. Just advises one in debate to “ keep coo] and command every- 
bedy.” 

At any rate, the preacher kept delightfully cool, and fought 
valiantly, which enhanced the pleasure, for I’ve sometimes met 
those who, like silverites, can’t argue without getting warm, and 
then I’ve run, even at the risk of being thought a coward, taking 
comfort in Cato’s plan to “ Strive not with words against the con- 
tentions, for speech is given to all, but wisdom to few!” 

(Did you ever meet a woman’s equal to side-track ?) 

Well, the others, or, rather, the lady and one minister, tried to 
point out to me my insanity. I declined to be convinced. I asked 
Brother D if he had read the epoch-making Treatise on Tolera- 
tion by Voltaire. 

Bombshell! 

Of course he held up his hands in horror, replying he couldn’t 
read Voltaire without becoming contaminated, and I agreed I 
feared he couldn’t, though, for my own part, I put so much faith 
in the Hon. John Morley’s opinion expressed in his magnificent 
Biographical Critique of the famous deist that I was willing to 
believe a thoughtful mind could not be influenced by such a super- 
ficial theology as Voltaire’s. I confessed to reading him myself 
for the delight he gives as dramatist, essayist, satirist, historian, 
ete., and not for his theology, though still contending his wonder- 
ful Treatise is helpful rather than demoralizing in its effect. It 
was suggested merely as a broadener, and Monsieur Voltaire now 
dropped out of the dispute. 

You haven’t time for the whole argument. Suffice to say it 
bristled. Undeniably Brother D said many good things; made 
seme good points, but for the most part his thrusts were parried, 
and when he declared vehemently that he “ couldn’t see or under- 
stand why a man who was willing to believe, couldn’t believe in the 
face of God’s command to do so to be saved,” I urged, he argued 
against himself, saying, “ The man on the other side is probably 
saying he can’t see how you believe as you do. Please allow him 
the same liberty of conscience you demand for yourself.” 

My opponent continued to the end to declare that if one is 
willing to do so, he can force himself to believe other than he be- 
lieves and love other than he loves. 

My opponent may be right, but observation has seemed to teach 
me otherwise. 

I know a woman who believes (though she is almost alone in 
this belief) that one very near to her is mentally unbalanced. It 
has been proved to her in many ways through many years, and 
this woman would give anything she possesses for the power to 
believe otherwise, but it is as impossible for her to do so as it 
would be for her to uproot the mother love in her heart for her 
babies, tlesh of her flesh, bone of her bone. 

I know another woman who loves a man not her husband. She 
has controlled all expression of it, as the strength to do this lies 
in her power, and she would actually give her life to be able to 
transfer her love back to her husband and be able to feel in her 
heart that she beionged wholly to him and to their sons and 
daughters. 

A man, I know, whose life is broad and frank and upright, who 
says he would not care to live in a world without Christian lives 
and influence and who for the sake of those who love him would 
to-morrow confess our Master if he could consistently with his 
convictions do so. 

I could, of course, multiply instances which have come within 
the scope of my own limited observation, one of the most pitiful 
being that of a woman of twenty-eight years who grew to love a 
man before she knew of his engagement to another woman, and now 
has their wedding-march to play. Talk of heroism! Does any one 
believe this woman is not fighting this thing with all the strength 
of a noble womanhood ? 

I cannot (there it is again) rid myself of the belief that Arséne 
de la Houssaye was right when he said, “It is with religion as 
with love; command can do nothing: constraint still less; nothing 
is so independent as love and belief”; and Wordsworth, who left 
us this, ; 

But who would force the soul, tilts with a straw 
Against a champion cased in adamant. 











And Fléchier, Bishop of Nimes, “ We know that faith may yield 
to persuasion but it never will be controlled,’ and Fenélon and 
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Dirois and Lactantius, and many others, even leaving Voltaire out, 
though it seems to me he knew a good deal about human hearts 
if he didn’t about religion. 

Of course these are taken in the sense of outside influences, 
though I believe it equally impossible for the subject to force 
these things. I believe it so sincerely that it would never have 
suggested itself to me to write this but for the astounding num- 
ber of people I’ve met who think otherwise. 

Poor Dr. Abbott has been so troubled with “the troubled wife ” 
that I won’t bother him with this, though think how interesting 
his opinion would be. And Mark Twain has already been so 
generous to me in the matter of correspondence that I won't 
bother him for his view-point. Can’t you imagine it! He would 
laugh at that “ generous correspondence.” I must be honest about 
that; it covers only one and a half billet size pages, but a single 
word from a man of his calibre means more to me than reams 
from one less broad and wholesome. 

You see you are the only victim and not deserving of much 
sympathy, because you are always getting the best of some one, 
“Marse Henry,” the press, or some poor editor who puts the 
rope about your neck in his paper and finds himself hung in the 
following issue of the WEEKLY, though so gracefully and gently 
he can but grin and bear it. 

Whether you are for or against me, permit me, for your con- 
sideration and the breadth of thought you give us in each WEEKLY, 
to sign myself with gratitude. I am, sir, 

MaccigE SHAW GRAHAM. 


THE AMERICAN COFFEE INDUSTRY REQUIRES 
PROTECTION 


ial Honokaa, Hawaul, August 7, 1004. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—The tropical possessions of the United States, namely, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, have immense possibili- 
ties in coffee production, but owing to a sevére competition and 
overproduction in the markets of the world, this industry cannot 
make growth and headway without tariff protection. 

Inasmuch as the tariff has been the builder of a great indus- 
trial factor for mainland industries, the same would apply to her 
tropical domains. At the present day no tariff on coffee exists, the 
same having been removed in the year 1872. 

All European countries, without exception, have import duties 
on coffee, whilst we admit this product duty free to our markets. 
Brazil and other coffee-growing countries levy export duties on 
coffee, which tax goes into the treasuries of these countries, or, 
in other words, the people of the United States are contributing 
to their coffers without getting ample compensation in return. 

The growth and the welfare of the American Territories ought 
to be of some concern and importance to the nation we are linked 
to. This great development should be made possible under the 
American flag, giving the opportunities in this line of agriculture 
to American citizens and American enterprise. 

Under a protective policy, the Territories aforesaid mentioned 
can in years to come supply the mainland with this product. By 
so doing we shall be benefited in many ways. Firstly, we will add 
by a tariff many millions to our own Treasury that is now flowing 
into foreign treasuries. Secondly, we shall be creating a new and 
vigorous development under our own flag, a development that cannot 
harm or conflict with any similar interest on the mainland, where 
the product does not grow. Thirdly, with increased industrial 
growth follows increased trade and shipping under our own flag. 
Increased over-sea trade means a better and stronger navy to safe- 
guard our interests, and the extra millions we are deriving from 
a coffee revenue will furnish funds to equip and add to our navy. 

Only beneficent and good results can come from it. This tariff 
is of such momentous importance to our future growth and needs 
in many ways that both political parties should support it un- 
hesitatingly, as it should be the broad policy of the United States 
to make her tropical possessions valuable and prosperous adjuncts 
of the great American commonwealth, for as such they will be a 
growing and potent factor in her commerce. 

It is one of the great industries we can have for the matter of 
tariff protection, and may we plead that an altruistic regard for 
their future be forthcoming at the next session of Congress, irre- 
gard to party politics. I am, sir, 

ABRAHAM L, LOUISSON. 


AN OLD, OLD STORY 


Winsvow, Arizona, August 27, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—May TI enter an emphatic protest against a phrase in an 
editorial in to-day’s issue (p. 1309, second column)? You say 
“Why should the United States .. . have taken it upon themselves 
to cireumscribe,” ete. Sedition and disunion .always seem to me to 
lurk in this plural. It unconsciously begets the notion of the sep- 
arateness and distinctness of the several States rather than their 
unity in one Nation. 

With Edward Everett Hale, who has bred more “men with a 
country” than any other American I know, I always say “ the 
United States is,” and never “the United States are.” The indi- 
vidual, though united, States did not “take it upon themselves ” 
to do something in China, but the United States—a nation—* took 
it upon itself” to do it. The very object of the Constitution was 
to establish “a more perfect Union.” 
I am, sir, 


‘ 


E Piurisus UNUM. 




















Progress of the War 


From the beginning of the war, February 9 
until September 5, the following Russian war- 
ships have been destroyed: the Petropav- 
lovsk, Variag, Bogatyr, Rurik, Boyarin, Ko- 
yietz, and Yenesei. The battle-ships Pobieda, 
Retvisan, and Peresviet, and the cruiser 
Pallada weve badly damaged in the battle 
of August 10. The Russian cruisers “Rossia 
and Gromoboi were damaged in the engage- 
ment of August 14, in which the cruiser 
Rurik was sunk. The battle-ship Czarevitch 
and three destroyers have been dismantled 
at Kai-Chow, and the cruiser Askold and 
the destroyer Grozovoi have also been dis- 
armed at Shanghai. 

The cruiser Novik was partially wrecked 
and driven ashore by the Japanese at Karsa- 
kovsk, island of Sakharin, on August 10. Sev- 
eral Russian torpedo-boats, destroyers, and 
eunboats are also known to have been sunk 
by the Japanese. Japan has lost the battle- 
ship Hatsuse, the cruiser Yoshino, and 
several torpedo-boats. and a Japanese 
cruiser was successfully torpedoed by the 
Russians on May 10. 

In the majority of land engagements the 
Japanese have been victorious. Some of the 
most important Japanese victories have been 
the battle of the Yalu on May 1, the battie 
of Kin-Chow and Nanshan Hill on May 26, 
the battle of Vafangow on June 13, the battle 
of Telissu, on June 15, the battle of Tashi- 
Chao on July 24 and 25, and the battle of 


Simou-cheng on July 30 and 31. The 
Japanese estimate their total casualties 


from the beginning of the war up to and in- 
cluding August 1, at 12,055 men killed or 
wounded. 

The greatest land battle since the opening 
of the war began at Liao-Yang on August 30, 
and the Japanese were again victorious. The 
Russians, after four days’ fighting, withdrew 
trom Liao-Yang, and on September 4 the 
Japanese took possession of the city. Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin’s forces are retreating to- 
wards Mukden, with General Kuroki in close 
pursuit. 

September 6.—Eight transports of Jap- 
anese troops arrived to-day at Newchwang 
and immediately left by train for Liao- 
Yang. The main body of General Kuro- 
patkin’s army is reported to be at Yen-Tai 
(twelve miles northeast of Liao-Yang). 

Admiral Skrydloff has requested that his 
government send 300 dock-yard workmen to 
Vladivostok to repair the damaged cruisers 
Rossia and Gromoboi. 

The British cruiser Forte this morning lo- 
cated the Russian volunteer fleet steamers 
Petersburg and Smolensk, south of Zanzibar, 
and communicated to them the orders of the 
Russian government to desist from inter- 
ference with neutral shipping. 

September 7.—A telegram from St. Peters- 
burg says that Prince Sviatolopolk-Mirsky, 
Governor-General of Vilna, has been selected 
to succeed the late M. de Plehve as Minister 
of the Interior. 

September 8.— A despatch from General 
Kuropatkin was received to-day in St. 
Petersburg. He reports that the whole of 
his army has arrived at Mukden, and is 
taking up positions around the city. Heavy 
rains around Mukden are hindering the 
movements of both the Japanese and Rus- 
sian armies. ~ 

It is reported in Chefoo that a Japanese 
column, numbering about 700 men, while 
approaching one of the Port Arthur forts, 
met a frightful disaster through the ex- 
plosion of an electric land mine laid by the 
Russians. The loss is not definitely known. 

The Russian dry-dock at Dalny has been 
repaired by the Japanese, and Japanese war- 
ships are now being repaired there. 

September 9.—The Russian army is re- 
ported to be divided into five columns, the 
first of which is at Tie-Ling, forty miles 
north of Mukden, and the fifth several miles 
south of Mukden, with the others at points 
between. Lieutenant-General Sakharoff tel- 
egraphed that there was no fighting yester- 





cay. The railroad and telegraph lines be- 
tween Mukden and Harbin are uninter- 
rupted. 


September 11.—The Russian Baltic fleet, 
consisting of seven battle-ships, five cruisers, 
ind a number of torpedo-boats and destroy- 
ers, sailed from Kronstadt. It is reported 
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that they have gone to Libau, a Russian sea- 
port on the Baltic, from which port they will 
sail for the Far East. 

Field-Marshal Oyama, in his report to 
the Japanese government, gives the number 
of Japanese casualties during the fighting in 
the vicinity of Liao-Yang as 17,539, divided 
as follows; In the right army (Kuroki’s), 
4866; in the centre army (Nodzu’s), 4992; 
and in the left army (Oku’s), 7681. The 
total includes 137 officers killed and 364 
wounded. Field- Marshal Oyama _ reports 
that the Russian losses were over 25,000. 
Over 3000 Russian dead were burned by the 
Japanese in and around Liao-Yang. 

The Russian auxiliary cruiser Lena ar- 
rived at San Francisco to-day. Her captain 
reports that she is in need of repairs. 

September 12.— Lieutenant - Commander 
Herbert of the United States navy to-day 
made an inspection of the Russian cruiser 
Lena, and reports that her engines and boil- 
ers are badly in need of repairs. The Navy 
Department has decided to permit the Lena 
to stay at San Francisco six weeks for re- 
pairs, but it is stated this evening that the 
vessel will be dismantled and remain at San 
Francisco until the close of the war. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhaea.—-[Adv.] 





FEED BABIES 
properly and they will be healthy and strong. The proper 
way to feed a baby, next to mother’s miik, is by the use of 
BorDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It offers the 
maximum of digestibility, thus avoiding the troublesome 
diarrhoeas and colics of infancy.—[Adv. 





THOSE who cough at night may secure rest by taking P1so’s 
CURE FOR CONSUMPTION.—[ Adv. 
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CHANGE FOOD 


Some Very Fine Results Follow. 





The wrong kind of food will put the body 
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Broadway and 634 Street. New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 
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| EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


in such a diseased condition that no medicines | 


will cure it. There is no way but to change 
food. A man in Mo. says: 
“For 2 years I was troubled so with my 


nerves that sometimes I was prostrated and |. - 


could hardly ever get in a full month at my | 


work. 

““My stomach, back, and head would throb 
so I could get no rest at night except by fits and 
starts, and always had distressing pains. 

“T was quite certain the trouble came from 
my stomach, but two physicians could not 
help me, and all the tonics failed, and so finally 
I turned to food. 


Modern in every detail. 
Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 
Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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“When I had studied up on food and learned | 


what might be expected from leaving off meat 
and the regular food I had been living on, I felt 


that a change to Grape-Nuts would be just | 


what was required, so I went to eating it. 

“From the start I got stronger and better, 
until I was well again, and from that time I 
haven’t used a bit of medicine, for I haven’t 
needed any. 

“T am so much better in every way, sleep 
soundly nowadays, and am free from the bad 
dreams. Indeed, this food has made such a 
great change in me that my wife and daughter 
have taken it up and we are never without 
Grape-Nuts on our table nowadays. It is a 
wonderful sustainer, and we frequently have 
nothing else at all but a saucer of Grape- 
Nuts and cream for breakfast or supper.” 
a given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

Good food and good rest. These are the 
tonics that succeed where ail the bottled tonics 
and drugs fail. Ten days’ trial of Grape- 
Nuts will show one the road to health, strength, 
and vigor. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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copyrights. r é 
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KER’S BITTER 


= Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 

In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple ieaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy house presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon. a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisder on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile 
having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 
I’'rench Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. John 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela's, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single tirm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an important enterprise of the latter’s in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Warrisden, although he has proposed to 
her unsuccessfully before, again asks Vamela to marry him, and she 
allows him to think that in time it will be possible for her to accept 
him. One thing, she tells him, would make her take the step now: the 
return of Tony Stretton. Warrisden, desirous of obtaining information 
as to Tony's whereabouts, goes to London to visit Tony’s friend Mr. 
Chase, who, he thinks, will be able to enlighten him. He finds on his 
arrival that Chase has died suddenly, and on examining the hand- 
writing and address on the envelope of a letter intended for the min- 
ister, thinks that he has found a clue to Tony's hiding-place. Callon 
returns from Chile and persuades Millie to go south with him. They are 
seen driving together late at night in Regent’s Park by Mr. Mudge, who 
tells Pamela that he suspects danger for Millie. Pamela summons War- 
risden to an old trysting-place of theirs for consultation—the parlor 
of the village inn, in order to devise a plan to help Millie. Pamela, 
for the second time, commissions Warrisden to go in search of Tony, 
and he gladly accepts. Pamela goes to Roquebrune, which she had 
visited as a young girl, and while there learns of the presence of 
Lionel Callon. Stretton, meanwhile, is sent with a troop of soldiers 
on an expedition across the Desert of Sahara. On his return to Mo- 
roceo he is given the commission of lieutenant, and he then decides to 
write to Millie. At that moment Warrisden arrives with the letter 
from Pamela. ‘Teny reads the letter, and decides to desert the legion, 
with which he has enlisted for five years, and return to England. He 
starts in the guise of a pedler for Morocco. Warrisden is to meet him 
at Fez. Pamela learns that Millie Stretton is expected at a hotel on 
the Riviera, and sends a telegram to Warrisden at Tangier urging him 


Tony comes safely through the mountains and meets Warrisden just in 


the coast, where they take a steamer to Larache. Tony leaves Warrisden 
at Monte Carlo, and goes on to Roquebrune, arriving there on the 31st. He 
finds Pamela, who informs him that Millie has also just arrived. Tony sus- 
pects that Lionel Callon is there too, and questions Pamela. She con- 
fesses, and he leaves her at once to find Callon. Pamela then hastily writes 
a note to Callon, and starts for the village with it. 


CHAPTER XXX 
M. GIRAUD AGAIN 
HE dusk was deepening quickly into darkness. As she 
ran down the open stretch of hillside between her villa 
and the little town she saw the lights blaze out upon 
the terrace of Monte Carlo. Far below her upon her 
right they shone like great opals, each with a heart of 
fire. Pamela stopped for a second to regain her breath before she 
reached Roquebrune. The sudden brightness of those lights car- 
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ried her thoughts backwards to the years when the height of 
trouble for her had been the sickness of a favorite horse, and all 
her life was an eager expectation. On so many evenings she had 
seen those lights flash out through the gathering night while she 
had sat talking in her garden with the little schoolmaster whom 
she was now to revisit. To both of them those lights had been 
a parable. They had glowed in friendliness and promise—thus 
she had read the parable—out of a great, bright, gay world of 
men and women, upon a cool, twilit garden of youth ana igno- 
rance. She thought of what had come in place of all that im- 
agined gayety. To the schoolmaster, disappointment and degrada- 
tion; while, as for herself, she felt very lonely upon this even- 
ing. “The world is a place of great sadness.” Thus had M. 
Giraud spoken when Pamela had returned to Roquebrune from 
her first season, and the words now came back to her again. 

She ran on through the narrow streets of Roquebrune, her white 
frock showing in the light from the shops and windows. She 
wore no hat upon her head, and more than one of the people in 
the street called to her as she passed and asked her whether she 
needed help. Help, indeed, she did need, but not from them. She 
ame to the tiny square whence the steps led down to the station. 
On the west side of the square stood the schoolhouse, and, close 
by, the little house. of the schoolmaster. A light burned in a 
window on the ground floor. Pamela knocked loudly upon the 
door. She heard a chair grate upon the floor-boards. She knocked 
again, and the door was opened. It was the schoolmaster himself 
who opened it. 

“M. Giraud!” she exclaimed, drawing her breath quickly. The 
schoolmaster leaned forward and stared at the white figure which 
stood in the darkness just outside his porch; but he made no 
reply. 

* Let me in!” cried Pamela; and he made a movement as though 
to bar the way. But she slipped quickly past him into the room. 
He closed the door slowly and followed her. 

The room was bare. A deal table, a chair or two, and a few 
tattered books on a hanging-bookshelf made up all its furniture. 
Pamela leaned against the wall with a hand to her heart. M. 
Giraud saw her clearly, now. She stood only a few feet from 
him in the light of the room. She was in distress; yet he spoke 
harshly. 

* Why have you come?” he cried; and she answered, piteously: 

“T want your help.” 

At that a flame of anger kindled within him. He saw her again, 
after all this long time of her absence—her whose equal he had 
never spoken with. Her dark hair, her eyes, the pure outline of 
her face; her tall, slim figure, the broad forehead—all the del- 
icacy and beauty of her—was a torture to him. The sound of her 
voice, with is remembered accents, hurt him as he had thought 
nothing could ever hurt him again. 

“ Really!” he cried, in exasperation. ‘You want help; so 


not to fail to return by the 31st, the date of Millie’s expected arrival. you come to me. Without that need would you have come? 


No, indeed. You are a woman. Get your fine friends to help 


time at Fez, and they make their way together, with some difficulty, to you!” 


There were other follies upon his tongue, but he never spoke 
them. He looked at Pamela, and came to a stop. 

Pamela had entered the cottage bent with a single mind upon 
her purpose—to avert a catastrophe at the little restaurant on the 
Corniche road. But M. Giraud was before her, face to face wit! 
her, as she was face to face with him. She saw him clearly in the 
light as he saw her; and she was shocked. The curé had prepared 
her for a change in her old comrade, but not for so complete a 
disfigurement. The wine-shop had written its sordid story too 
legibly upon his prism. His face was bloated and red, the veins 
stood out upon the cheeks and the nose like threads of purple: 
his eyes were yellow and unwholesome. M. Giraud had grown 
stout in body, too; and his dress was slovenly and in disrepair. 
He was an image of degradation and neglect. Pamela was 
shocked, and betrayed the shock. She almost shrank from him 
at first; there was almost upon her face an expression of aver- 

(Continued on page 1474.) 
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Dr. Osler at Oxford 


De. WILLIAM OSLER, who was recently ap- 
pointed Regius Professor of Medicine at Ox- 
ford University, is a Canadian, born at 
‘Tecumseh, Ontario, in 1849. He was edu- 
cated at the school of medicine of Trinity 
College, Toronto, and later attended McGill 
University, Montreal, from which institution 
he was graduated in 1872. He subsequently 
studied abroad, and returned in 1874 to 
McGill to be professor of the institutes of 
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Dr. William Osler 


medicine. In 1884 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of clinical medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania; and in 1889 he went to 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School as _pro- 
fessor of medicine and physician to the hos- 
pital, which position he filled until he ac- 
cepted the call to Oxford. 

Dr. Osler has written much that is of 
value to the medical world, and holds hon- 
orary degrees in America from a number of 
our foremost colleges and universities. 





Stage Ice-cream 


JosEPH JEFFERSON tells the story of an 
amusing “ break” in a production of “ Ca- 
mille” at the old Walnut Street Theatre in 
Philadelphia. 

In those days sea-island cotton was stage 
ice-cream, just as molasses and water was 
make-believe wine—sherry or port, accord- 
ing to the proportion of molasses. 

Armand and Camille were at table, where 
they had been discussing such viands as 
these; and their dialogue was making the 
finest sort of an impression on the crowded 
house. Enter a maid -servant with cande- 
labra of the wabbliest sort imaginable. The 
scene was so engrossing that the maid was 
hardly noticed by the audience, but, when 
she had set down the candelabra between the 
unfortunate Camille and her lover and one 
candle toppled over and set the ice-cream in 
a blaze, the nervous strain upon the house 
Was broken, and the entire audience burst 
mto a roar of laughter that brought down 
the curtain. 





A Good Rule 


DELEGATE McGurre, of Oklahoma, tells of 
i conversation between two Irishmen living 
i that Territory. The one was lecturing the 
other upon his frequent exhibitions of ill- 
temper which often led him into fistie en- 
Counters in which he did not always get 
the best of it. ‘ 

. Remimber, Muleahy,” said the first Celt, 
With an oracular air, “that whin you’re 
ingry, ve ought niver to say a word. Bear 
mM moind the sayin’: ‘Silence is golden.’ ” 
«lis a good rule,” replied Mulcahy, 

Waste no words, smash ’im!” ‘ 





Extracts from Adam’s Diary 


By MARK TWAIN 


‘‘One of the funniest pieces of writing that has come from the pen of the veteran humorist,” declares the 
Philadelphia Record of these extracts from the diary which Adam kept in the Garden of Eden, and in which 
he recorded his first impressions of Eve. ‘‘ Of course, it is all nonsense,’ 
wildest sort, but as such it is an undoubted masterpiece.” 


’ 
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(Continued from page 1472.) 
sion and disgust. But sorrow drove the aversion away, and im- 
mediately her eyes were full of pity; and these swift changes M. 
Giraud saw and understood. 

She was still his only window on the outside world. That was 
the trouble. By her expression he read his own decline more sure- 
ly than in his mirror. Throvgh her he saw the world; through her, 
too, he saw what manner of figure he presented to the world. 
Never had he realized how far he had sunk until this moment. 
He saw, as in a picture, the young schoolmaster of the other 
days who had read French with the pupil, who was more his 
teacher than his pupil, upon the garden terrace of the Villa 
Pontignard—a youth full of dreams, which were vain, no doubt, 
but not ignoble. There was a trifle of achievement, too. For even 
now one of the tattered books upon his shelf was a copy of his 
brochure on Roquebrune and the Upper Corniche road. With per- 
severance, with faith—he understood it in a flash—he might have 
found here, at Roquebrune, a satisfaction for those ambitions which 
had so tortured 
him. There was 
a field here for 
the historian had 
he chosen to seize 
on it. Fame 
might have come 
to him, though he 
never visited the 
great cities and 
the crowded 
streets. So he 
thought, and then 
he realized what 
he had become. It 
was true he had 
suffered great un- 
happiness. Yet so 
had she — Pamela 
Mardale; and she 
had not fallen 
from her pedestal. 
Here shame seized 
upon him. He 
lowered his’ eyes 
from her face. 

"Heilpi” he 
stammered. “ You 
ask me to help 
you? Look at me! 
[ can give you no 
help!” 

He suddenly 
broke off. He sat 
down at the table, 
buried his face in 
his hands, and 
burst into tears. 
Pamela crossed to 
him, and laid her 
hand very gently 
upon his shoulder. 
She spoke very 
gently, too. 

“Oh, yes, you 
ean,” she said. 

He drew away 
from her, but she 
would not be re- 
pulsed. 

* You should 
never have come 
to me at all,” he 
sobbed. ‘“ Oh, how 
I hate that you 
should see me like 
this. Why did 
you come? I did 
not mean you to see me.» You must have known that! You 
must have known, too, why. It was not kind of you, mademoiselle. 
No, it was not kind!” 

“Yet I am glad that I came,” said Pamela. “I came, think- 
ing of myself, it is true—my need is so. very great; but now I 
see your need is as great as mine. I ask you to rise up and 
help.me.” 

* No, leave me alone!” he cried. 

And she answered, gently, * I will not.” 

M. Giraud grew quiet. He pressed his handkerchief to his eyes, 
and stood up. 

“Forgive me!” he said. “I have behaved like a child; but 
you would forgive me if yon knew how I have waited and waited 
for you to come back. But you never did. Each summer [ said: 
‘She will return in the winter!’ And the winter came, and I 
said: ‘She will come in the spring.’ But neither in winter nor 
in the spring did you return to Roquebrune. I have needed you 
so badly all these years.” 

“T am sorry,” replied Pamela; “I am very sorry.” 

She did not reproach herself at all. She could not see, indeed, 
that she was to blame. But she was none the less distressed. 
Giraud’s exhibition of grief was so utterly unfamiliar to her that 
she felt awkward and helpless in face of it. He was yet further 
disfigured now by the traces of weeping; his eyes were swollen and 
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Pamela crossed to him, and laid her hand very gently upon his shoulder 
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red. There was something grotesque in the aspect of this drink- 
swollen face, all convulsed with sorrow. Nothing could well be 
less in sympathy with Pamela’s nature than Giraud’s outburst and 
display of tears; for she was herself reticent and proud. She 
held her head high as she walked through the world, mistress 
alike of her sorrows and her joys. But Mr. Mudge had spoke: 
the truth when he had called upon her in Leicestershire. Imagi 
nation had come to her of late. She was able to understand tlh. 
other point of view—to appreciate that there were other char 
acters than hers which must needs fulfil themselves in ways 
which were not hers. She put herself now in M. Giraud’s plac 
She imagined him waiting and waiting at Roquebrune, with his 
one window on the outside world closed and shattered—a man 
in a darkened room who most passionately desired the air with 
out. She said, with a trace of hesitation: 

* You say you have needed me very much?” 

“Oh, have I not?” exclaimed Giraud; and the very weariness 
of his voice would have convinced her had she needed conviction. 
It seemed to ex- 
press the dilatory 
passage of the 
years during which 
he had looked for 
her coming, and 
had looked in vain. 

“ Well, then, lis 
ten to me,” she 
went on. “I was 
once told that to 
be needed by those 
whom one needs is 
a great comfort. | 
thought of the say- 
ing at the time, 
and I thought that 
it was a true one. 
Afterwards ”—she 
began to speak 
slowly, carefully 
selecting her words 
—* it happened 
that in my own 
experience I proved 
it to be true, at 
all events, for me. 
Is it true for you, 
also? Think well. 
If it is not true | 
will go away as 
you bade me at 
the beginning; but 
if it is true— 
why, then, I may 
be of some little 
help to you, and 
you will be certain- 
ly a great help to 
me; for I need you 
very surely.” 

M. Giraud look- 
ed at her in si- 
lence for a_ little 
while. Then he 
answered her with 
simplicity, and so, 
for the first time 
during this inter- 
view, wore the 
proper dignity of a 
man. 

SY On, 2 wall 
help you,” he said. 
“ What can I do?” 

She held out the 


letter which she 


had written to 
Lionel Callon. She bade him carry it with the best speed he 
could to its destination. 

“Lose no time!” she implored. “I am not sure, but it may be 
that one man’s life, and the happiness of a man and a woman 
besides, all hang upon its quick receipt.” 

M. Giraud took his hat from the wall .and went to the door. 
At the door he paused, and standing thus, with an averted 
face, he said in a whisper, recalling the words she had lately 
spoken: 

“There is one, then, whom you need? You are no longer lone- 
ly in your thoughts? I should like to know.” 

“ Yes,” Pamela answered, gently; ‘I am no longer lonely in my 
thoughts.” 

“And you are happy?” he continued. “You were not happy 
when you were at Roquebrune last. I should like to know that 
you, at all events, are happy now.” 

“Yes,” said Pamela. In the presence of his distress she rather 
shrank from acknowledging the change which had come over her. 
It seemed cruel; yet he clearly wished to know. He clearly 
would be the happier for knowing. “ Yes,” she said; “I am 
happy.” 

“T am very glad,” said M. Giraud, in a low voice; “TI am very 
glad.” And he went rather quickly out by the door. 

To be Continued, 
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How Weather Conditions affect 
the War 


(Continued from page 1465.) 


latitude 40 degrees (about that of New 
York city), most of the line lies north of 
latitude 50 degrees, and it is only after 
reaching the Amur region, almost across 
the continent, that the road inclines sharp- 
ly towards the south. The American parallel 
of this road would start a few hundred 
miles northeast of Sitka, Alaska, and pass 
eastward through the valleys of the Atha- 
basca and Saskatchewan rivers to the lower 
end of Hudson Bay, and then suddenly 
turn sharply to the southeast to New York; 
but to follow out the parallel climatically 
New York should have a south Canadian 
winter with temperatures of thirty to forty 
degrees below zero. 

In average winters the minimum tempera- 
tures along the railroad route are about 
—22°F. at St. Petersburg, —28°F. at Mos- 
cow, —31°F, at the crossing of the Volga, 
—40°F. in the Urals, —50°F. at the crossing 
of the Irtish, —58°F. at the Obi, and —50°F. 
at the Yenisei. In the neighborhood ot 
Lake Baikal there is apparently a_ slight 
alleviation of the cold, and temperatures of 
only —43°F. may be expected, but to the 
eastward, in the region between the lake 
and the Amur River, the cold becomes more 
intense, and —50°F, is the rule. When the 
railroad turns towards the southeast the 
cold becomes gradually less, decreasing to 
—4°F. at Vladivostok and +10°F. at Port 
Arthur. It must be remembered that these 
are the minimum temperatures to be ea- 
pected, but the thermometer may go from 
ten to twenty degrees lower than those in- 
dicated. 

In the summer, on the contrary, steady 
temperatures of 95°F. may be expected at 
almost any poigp along the route traversed 
by the railroad. But it is the average tem- 
peratures that exist day in and day out 
on which the thickness of the ice and other 
winter conditions depend. The average tem- 
perature for January decreases from +14°F. 
at St. Petersburg to zero at the Irtish, and 
—4°F. at Lake Baikal, and —12°F. on 
the Amur; but increases to +5°F. at Vladi- 
vostok and +14°F. at Port Arthur. The 
average January temperature at New York 
city is about +30°F.; at Peking about 
+24°F., and at Tokyo about +36°F. These 
figures indicate the enormous differences be- 
tween the continued cold of Siberia and that 
of Japan. Owing to the quiet condition of 
the air in Siberia it is about as cold in 
the valleys as it is high up on the moun- 
tains, and not infrequently it is actually 
colder in the former localities. This is a 
reversal of the usual condition, in which 
the temperature decreases with increase of 
altitude. 

Fortunately the air of Siberia is very 
dry, and throughout most of the Trans- 
Siberian route the winter snowfall is slight. 
It is seldom that over a foot of snow accu- 
mulates on the ground during the whole 
winter, and sometimes the ground remains 
almost bare for months at a time; and even 
at Irkutsk, near Lake Baikal, in midwin- 
ter wheeled vehicles are used, while in 
moister European Russia everything goes on 
runners. But when the snow does fall it 
comes to stay until early summer, unless 
it disappears by evaporation or is blown 
away from exposed places to accumulate in 
drifts in wind-protected localities. The 
spring snows are much to be feared, however, 
as more snow usually falls then in a short 
time than during the whole winter, when a 
cloudless sky and steady cold is the rule. 
Spring freshets, sometimes of frightful de- 
Structiveness, occur, and since the water 
cannot soak down into the frozen ground, 
It nearly all runs off to swell the volume 
of the streams. Even the waters of the 
great Lake Baikal rise considerably as a 
result of receiving the flood drainage of the 
Surrounding country. The heavy spring 
rains in eastern Siberia and Manchuria 
make the country at times impassable, so 
that even with ‘the advent of spring all 
marching difficulties are not removed. 

Although the usual atmospheric condition 
of the Siberian winter is a clear sky and 
alr so calm that it will not make a candle 
flan flicker, nevertheless winter storms oc- 
Cur at times which for violence are not ex- 
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they prefer. Of all dealers. 





FTER a morning’s shopping 
nothing will recuperate you so 
much as one of those delicious Club 
Cocktails. They are the correct thing 
to offer your friends whenever they 
call. They are both a tonic and 
stimulant, and fill a distinct place of 
their own. Easily served and ap- 
preciated by ladies and gentlemen 
alike. Buy some Manhattan and 
Martini, and ask your friends which 
Specify CLUB COCKTAILS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., = Sole Proprietors 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 











— Baltimore Herald. 


and relaxation.—Ox/look. 


The funniest of biographies— 


The Memoirs of a Baby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
With Sixty Very Funny Pictures by F. Y. Cory 


The memoirs are comical all the way through, but there are parts that are positively irresistible. 


One reads the tale to laugh at its pervasive humor, delight in its choice sketches of human 
nature, and fall in love with the baby.— Washington Times. 
In this strenuous and intense age it is one of the books that ought to be read by way of rest 


Never before has the dignified title of “ Memoirs” graced so funny a book as this.—Chécago Leader, 
Josephine Daskam is to be accounted among American humorists.—Chzcago Record- Herald. 
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TWO BOOKS B 


THE GIRL 
PROPOSITION 


A Bunch of He-and-She Fables 


George Ade’s fables are read the world 
over. The present volume is, as its title 
indicates, a series of extraordinarily clever 
sketches on a theme that is very dear to 
the author’s heart, and which is vastiy in- 
teresting to most people. 


The Girl Proposition is packed with sense 
and wit and entertainment, all in the 
inimitable Ade vein. Profusely illustrated 
by Holme and McCutcheon. $1.00. 


Y GEORGE ADE 





(Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL.) 


PEOPLE 
YOU KNOW 


GEORGE ADE’S LATEST 


No living writer could duplicate the work 
done here by this keen and humorous 
observer of American life. Among the 
twenty-six ‘‘people you know” are The 
Patient Toiler, The True Friend, the Self- 
Made Hezekiah, The Married Couple, The 
Samaritan, The Work Horse, and The Two 
Young People. 


Over fifty quaint illustrations by Mc- 
Cutcheon and others. $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 





Beautiful. Reliable, E 


R BOATS 


LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 


SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


|, Simple, Safe 





Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities, Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER'' HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 












































KNOWN ENGLISH CARTOONIST 


AS OTHERS SEE US—SKETCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
INTERVIEWER BY TOM BROWNE, THE WELL- 











«coded by those in any other region. The so- 
cilled “ purga ” lasts one, two, three, or even 
four days, and is a regular “ blizzard,” the 
wind blowing the loose dry snow about in 
sich clouds that out-of-door progress is im- 
possible. The cold dryness of the Siberian 
air causes peculiar conditions. One must 
wear absolutely dry garments, or be frozen 
stiff. When it is desired to dry sweaty fur 
varments it is customary to turn them in- 
side out and expose them to the cold out- 
side air, and in a short time the moisture 
has entirely evaporated, and the garments 
wre dry enough to put on again. 

The length of the winter is one of the 
inost. important fattors to be considered in 
connection with the climatic difficulties 
along the Siberian Railroad. The time of 
beginning of winter is marked by two 
events: the falling of the average tempera- 
ture for the day below the freezing-point of 
water, which marks the beginning of con- 
tinuously freezing weather, and the forma- 
tion of the permanent ice- cover on open 
waters for the winter, which occurs some- 
what later. Where the railroad leaves the 
Volga settled freezing weather begins about 
November 1, but the waters do not freeze 
over until from November 15 to December 1. 
At the points mentioned farther east on 
the railroad the times of beginning of freez- 
ing weather and freezing of water are, re- 
spectively, at the crossing of the Urals, Octo- 
ber 20 and November 1; at the crossing of 
the Irtish and the Obi, October 18 and No- 
vember 5; at the crossing of the Yenesei, 
October 15 and November 12; at Lake 
saikal, October 15 and November 12; at 
the crossing of the Amur, October 10 and 
November 1. With progress southward 
through Manchuria winter begins later. 

The end of winter and the close of the 
long freeze-up are marked by the rising of 
the average daily temperatures above the 
melting-point of ice and the freeing of the 
ice-bound waters from the solid winter cover. 
The average dates for these events along 
the railroad route are as follows: At the 
point of leaving the Volga, April 1 and 
April 11; at the crossing of the Urals, 
April 10 and April 21; at the crossing of 
the Irtish, April 12 and May 1; from this 
point on to the crossing of the Amur River, 
about the middle of April and the beginning 
of May; but here again with the turn south- 
eastward into Manchuria the time of the 
closing of the winter gets gradually earlier. 
But even as far south as Vladivostok an 
April ice-eover is still to be found. 

At Lake Baikal three or four feet of ice. 
on May-day may be seen, but it is in the 
rotten condition that the great ice-break- 
ing boats can force their way through. The 
twenty-five miles of interrupted railroad at 
Lake Baikal has caused the Russians a great 
amount of trouble, and there has been much 
aa suffering on the part of the sol- 
qaiers, 

The winter time, that is, the period during 
which the waters are ice-bound along the 
greater part of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, 
extends over 170 to 180 days, but in south- 
ern Manchuria this is lessened by a month 
or six weeks. 

We shall probably never know the full 
extent of the suffering of Russian troops in 
their month or six weeks’ journey across 
Siberia. It would seem impossible for the 
Russian soldiery to arrive in Manchuria in 
good physical condition under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, and what that condi- 
tion will be when the troops are subjected to 
absolute minimum temperatures of fifty, six- 
ty. or possibly even seventy degrees below 
zero while en route it is difficult to imagine. 





A Temporary Job 


_-\ story credited to the late Representa- 
tiy Campbell, of Taminany fame, tells of an 
imising conversation between two Irishmen 
im ‘he employ of the municipal government 
of New York city. 
* That’s a good position the lad Mulcahy 
has.” said Milligan. 
., Aye, a good position,” replied Dougherty, 
‘bot he'll not lasht long.” 
* Not lasht long! Why, wot do ye mane?” 
‘Tell not lasht long,” doggedly reiterated 
Do .cherty. “T said so whin he took the job 
foi « years ago and I say so sthill!” 


RIFLES FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING: 
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The longer you use a Winchester the better satisfied you will be that it is 
the most effective and reliable make of hunting rifle on the market to-day. 
Winchester rifles are designed to handle all desirable types of cartridges 
and to meet the requirements of all kinds of shooting and a wide diversity 
of tastes. If you want satisfactory results, always use Winchester guns for 
all your shooting and Winchester make of ammunition for all your guns. 


See our Exhibits in Manufactures and Fish and Game Buildings at St. Lonis. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - - - - =- NEW HAVEN, CONN. i 
















sive designs and are sold for private service only. Let us send you a handsomely 
printed list of prominent purchasers and our special Town Carriage Catalogue. 








Many social leaders in New York and other large cities— people who 
demand and have the best of everything—are users of COLUMBIA 
Electric Broughams, Landaus, Landaulets, Hansoms, Coupes, 
Victoria Phaetons and Opera Busses. These vehicles are built from exclu- 










ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 
NEW YORK, 134-138 West 39th St. CHICAGO, 1413 Michigan Ave. BOSTON, 74 Stanhope St. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 
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Lux Crucis 


By SAMUEL M. 
GARDENHIRE 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON 275 WATER ST. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 





RELIABLE MAN WANTED A profoundly interesting and inspiring pen-picture of 
, einik drenak Giak ts ¥ ' life in Rome at the outset of the Christian era.— 
prominen ‘erea! ood Company will contract with a he > ‘ a 
jen ae — man for a ears at egg | _ — vem North American. 
together with commissions and office expenses. Highest refer- the many religious romances following ‘* Ben-Hur,” 
ences required. Address Auditor, Box 478, Beilevue. Mich. this is the very best.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 





CG I N Ss E N rm. Roots and seeds for sale. 
Send 4c. for postage and get booklet A. W., telling all about it. HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 


$25,000.00 made from half acre. 
pasily grown in Garden or 
a 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 




















RED TOP RYE 


AMERICAS FINEST WHISKEY 
It's up to YOU 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SON 
INCINNATI, 
ws Le. + 


Seeour Worlds Fair Exhibit, Agricultural Bldg. Block-70 
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INTERNAL DISORDER 
Russian Bear: ‘It’s not cnly the fighting—it’s the awful pain inside.”’—-(From ‘‘Punch.’’) 


Ball-Pointed Pens 


| 
(H. HEWITT’sS PATENT). | 



















Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 
Made in England of the finest Sheftield rolled steel, BALL-POINTED 
pens are more duradb/e, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box for 2§ cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


a H. BAINBRIDGE & CO. 99 William St., New York, 


ov any Stationery Store. 














Pure as the dew that sparkles at morn on Kentucky blue grass, and rich 
and mellow as the sunset glow on its waving fields. A peerless whiskey for 
all uses. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


ABBOTT'S ANGosTURA 


BITTERS 













Make the best eocktail. A delightfal 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or sweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 


important to see that it is Abbott’s. 











TRADEMARK , 


Two Links 


that connect the phenomenal 
success of 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye | 


with its precedence, preference 
and praise are its 


Uniform Quality 


and 


Universal Satisfaction 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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18 Different Cruises 
and Special Services 


8. S. DEUTSCHLAND 
2 FAST TRIPS TO ITALY from New York, Janu- 
ary 7and February 7. 

8S. MOLTKE 
76 DAYS’ ORIENTAL CRUISE, from New York, 
January 30, 1905. Cost $300 upward. 

. PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE 
CRUISES TO THE WEST INDIES, algo to the Med- 
iterranean, during January, February March, 
April. Cost $125upward. 
METEOR 
. SHORT AND INEXPENSIVE CRUISES in the Med- 
iterranean and the Adriati: Seas, starting from 
Genoaand Venice. Cost $70 upward. 
Excellent connections made by Company’s 
Atlantic ser vice. 
TLAS LINE SER VICE 

- TO JAMAICA, ETC. ) 
$40 one way, $75 round trip, including state- 

room accomm odation and meals. 

28 Days’ Cruise, $125 per Adult 


Sailings every Saturday. 


Send for IUustrated Booklets before deciding Winter plans 
BURG-AMERICAN LINE 
AMET YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
Agencies in All Principaj Cities 








READ The Light of the Star 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
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“Begins Right, Ends Right, is Right in the Middle."—New York Central 

















-Ricward HARDING Davis 


F.R.C.S. 


we Stories of 
Travel and Adventure 
in Many Lands 


Eight Volumes of Absorbing Interest 


No more delightful stories of travel and adventure have ever been written 
than these charming pictures from the graceful pen of Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis. His genius for close observation, the-personal charm 
of a natural style, and an ever-ready sense of humor bring to him an 
audience wide as the English-speaking world. 


Fight Volumes Handsomely Bound 


THE EXILES OUR ENGLISH COUSINS ABOUT PARIS 
VAN BIBBER, AND OTHERS THE WEST FROM A CAR-WINDOW 
THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
THREE GRINGOS IN VENEZUELA AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
A YEAR FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


Fight Volumes Beauti Fully Nlustrated 


300 Full-Page Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, 
Frederic Remington, T. de Thulstrup, 
and a great many others. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send.them back at our expense, 
- and we will return the $1.00. _If you do like them, send us $1.00 every 
month for eleven months. In order to keep you.in touch with us during 
these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter 
you as a subscriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review for one year without 
additional cost to you. In writing, state which periodical you want. 


ADDRESS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 























HEALTH 


is the 


Most Important 


The manufacturers of Royal Baking 
Powder have had forty years of scientific 
experience. 

Every method:of bread-and-cake rais- 
ing has been exhaustively studied in this 
country and abroad. 

The result is aperfect product in Royal 
Baking Powder. Alum and phosphate 
powders cannot be substituted for it. 

Experiments have demonstrated con- 
clusively that baking powders of greatest 
efficiency and wholesomeness can only be 
made with pure grape cream of tartar. 


Royal is a pure, cream of tartar 
baking powder. 
Royal Baking Powder is health- 
ful and makes wholesome food. 
Royal Baking Powder makes food 
good to taste. 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 




















